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tered by Madeline Wentworth, as she sat con- 
vulsively sobbing, her face buried in her hands, 
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dent which had nearly proved fatal to the son of 
the Hon. Lionel Wentworth, a promising child 


‘You shall do me a service,’ said her husband; 
‘you want air—it will give you strength— 
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who seemed impatiently waiting till the fit 


been leaning, and twice he relinquished the at- 
tempt to soothe that misery of which he was at 
Bonce the cause ond the witness. At length the 
temptest ceased; the weary head sank back on 


all true that Henry Marchmont had averred— 
true that her liusband was selfish,brutal, violent, 
true that many had pitied her for being his 
wife: true that her boy was the spoilt idol of 
calculating hearts, ina family where there were 
no heirs; true that her lover was devoted to her, 
heart and soul: but which of ail these truths 
quenched the agony of her heart, when, as they 


below; it was at first supposed that he was 
killed, but, on examimation, he was found to 
have escaped without even a bruise! In the 
agony of her feelings Madeline wrote to Mr. 
Wentworth, beseeching of him to write but a 
single line, or even commission another to tell 
her whether the report in the newspapers were 
true, and whether the child had sufiered any 


your gift for to-day.? She obeyed, though her 
heart trembied at leaving him for an hour; she 
dared not contradict his whim even by request- 
ing permission to stay. | She wept as sii¢ be- 
sought his servant not to quit the ante-room 
during her absence, andthe man wondered wh 

she should be more anxious and depressed on 
that day than on any other. She wept as she 
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‘Madeline! my beloved Madeline, calm your- 
elf; believe me, I have not a selfish wish or 
hought concerning you. If you find you can- 
not after all make up your mind to take a deci- 
ded step—if the society of your child can make 
Msuch a home bearable—remain in it; 1 would 
Bot press you to do aught for which hereatter 

you might reproach me. [tis not for the sake 


brought to her minda picture she never again 
was to witness? A picture of that little rosy 
head hushed to its innocence and early, rest, 
with the white curtains drawn close round it to 
mellow the evening light, and herself bend- 
ing tenderly, cautiously, silently above it; to 
print the gentle kiss, and breath the whispered 
blessing of a mother’s good night! It rose—it 


her was the account of the marriage of Mr. 
Wentworth with a Mrs. Pole, a widow, whose 
restless spirit and love of meddling, as Madeline 
well remembered, had been the cause of much 
and serious disturbance in her home. Her boy 
—her gentle and lovely little Frank, was now 
under the control and dependent on the caprice 
of a stepmother! This was an unexpected 


ren wondered she could feel sad on such a 
bright and beautiful morning; she wept, and in 
an almost inarticulate voice she desired the bi- 
joutier to produce the prettiest of the articles 
she was commissioned to purchase; and the cu- 
riosity and surprise visible in the man’s counte- 
nance reminded her of the necessity of appear- 
ing composed, She had no mother—no sister 


bar of het my own wild dream of happiness—to see | grew more and more distinct—that imagined | blow. Mr. Wentworth was no longer young | —no virtuous and sympathising friend, to whom 
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Menderness—to be able to call you miné—my 
own, that [have urged this measure upon you. 


on the morning, or wail for a sight of her fami- 
liar face, and checked by harsh and angry voi- 


a stronger impression upon her but for one 
which overwhelmed her with anguish and oc- 


She hurried home and stole to her husband’s 


apartment. He was sleeping on the sofa by the 
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endure; your tears, your complaints have mad- 
Menedme. If I could know you away, safe 
rom the brutality of the man to whom you have 
een sacrificed—if I could know you at peace, 
should be happy, though I were doomed ne- 
erto see your face again! Did not your own 
etter bring me to your side? that letter so full 
love and of despuir, that, surrounded as I was 
PY fools and chatters, I could not repress the 
‘oan that burst from my lips, as I read it! Did 

t your Own promise embolden me to make ar- 
angements for your departure while he was ab- 
Nt; and now, my Madeline, weakened by mo- 


Marchmont’s caress, had no power to check 
the bitter exclamation—'‘My child! my forsaken 
child!’ 

Years past away—five years, whose compraa- 
tive happiness might have stifled the voice of 
self-reproach in Madeline Wentworth’s heart, — 
Divorced from the man she hated, married to 
him she loved, watched, shielded, worshipped, 
and the mother of two beautiful children; migit 
she not dream that Heaven’s justice slept, or that 
for her there seemed so many excuses, that her 
crime was judged more mercifully than that of 
others? She was spared most ofthe common 


a blood-vessel. 

No paroxysm of passion—no previous illness 
—no excessive exertion—gave any apparent 
cause for this terrible and sudden catastrophe. 
Mr. Marchmont’s friends vainly inquired of each 
other “ how Henry had contrived to bring on 
this attack?” Those appealed to shook their 
heads—some attributed it to anxiety of mind— 
some to natural delicacy of constitution—all 
that was certain was that he had burst a blood- 
vessel, and that he was to die, 

He was to die! the graceful, gifted being 
with whom inthe blindness of human hope 


lay by him, and the materials for writing were 
scattered on the table. She inquired of the 
servant and learnt that, after writing the letter, 
Marchmont had rung for a taper and some seal- 
ing wax, butthat when the man returned with 
them his master had sunk back in adeep sleep, 
from which he had taken care not to disturb 
him. Madeline sighed, and again sought her 
lusband’s dressing-room. One hour—two— 
three passed away, and still that sleeping head 
preserved its position; and still, with a statue- 
like quiet, the unhappy woman kept watch by 
his side. At length a feverish start on the part 
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and conscious. ur it 
stand; how are you’? murmured Madeline ina 


low voice. She smiled, too, as she said it; the | 
fitful struggling smile which bears so close a re- 
semblance to sunshine on an Aprilday. But 
the dying man did not reply, eagerly and wildly 
he gazed at hers, and then seizing the letter, he 


irected it, *To Sir Henry Marchmont, Bart.’ 
‘and with tears and blessings he was received 


A few hours closed the scene. The sun that 
rose the morning after that wedding-day, saw 
Madeline Marchmont a heart-broken, lonely 
widow, and the gazette which contained the 
announcement of her husband’s death, also told 
of the birth of twin-sons born to the Hon. Lion- 
el Wentworth by the former Mrs. Pale. In his 
will Henry Marchmont left his wife sole guar- 
dian of his two children; sole inheritor of his 
property; but he expressed a wish that in the 
event of his uncle’s offering any advice on the 
disposal of the former, that Mrs. Marchmont 
should endeavour to comply; that his boy should 
be educated in England; and that the letter he 
was then intending to write to Sir Henry should | 
be forwarded immediately after hisdeath. His 
desire was duly obeyed, and his uncle read as 
follows:— 


My pear UNCLE 
From my earliest boyhood to 


the day I left England I can recall nothing on 
our part but kindness and generosity: to that 
Ledeen, to that generosity, a dying man makes 
his last appeal. 1 leave one behind me, (God 
comfort her!) more desolate than ever is the 
lot of woman under such circumstances. I leave 
her alone—unprotected—and that one thought 
is all that embitters my last moments. I know 
what you thought, what you said at the time she 
left Wentworth. Ido not defend our mutual 
sin (though I believe and hope there will be 
mercy for both,) but I do entreat of you to be- 
lieve that hers is not a vicious mind; I do im- 
lore of you to receive her, not as the divorced 
Mire. Wentworth, but as my fond, true, and 
patient wife; as one who watched me in sickness 
and cherished me in health; as the devoted mo- 
ther of my innocent children. In this hope I 
die—die without seeing again the home, or the 
friends of old days: and my last words are—do 
not, oh! do not cast her off, for the sake of the 
nephew who played around your knees when 
achild, and who now, for the last time, languid- 
ly and painfully signs himself, 
Your affectionate 

Hriyry Marcumonr. 
The news of Henry Marchmont’s death arriv- 
ed at the same time as theforegoing letter. The 
old man to whom it was addressed crushed it 
between his hands and groaned aloud. -He had, 
then, outlived his heir—his handsome high- 
spirited nephew wasno more! such an event 
seemed more like a dream than reality; and he 
-was forced to read the intelligence again and 
again before he could persuade himself of its 
truth: and again, and again as he read it, did 
exclamations of sorrow burst from his lips, ming- 
led with many a vow of protection and assistance 
to those whom Henry left behind him. Again 

was Madeline spared the common addition to 
sorrow like hers. Where another might have 
met with scorn and silence she found warmth 
and welcome. A kindly and condoling letter 
reached her by the first post, offering a residence 
at Marchmont Park to herself and the childyen 
as long as would be convenient to her. There 
was indeed one sentence in it which cut her to 
the heart—a vague, slight, but evidently anxious 
allusion to the possibility of her hereafter form- 
ing other ties, and a hope that, £ she remained 
abroad, she would suffer the children occasion. 
ally to visit one who would always be a father 
to them. Rich, still young, and still most beau- 
tiful, it was perhaps natural that the thought of 
her marrying again should strike Sir Henry 
Marchmont’s mind, and that the loneliness of 
his old age should make him anxious to secure 
the affection and society of those whom years 
might perhaps estrange entirely from their un- 
known relation. Madeline was not long decid- 
ing. At Marchmont Park, the scene of so many 
visions which now might never be realized, she 
felt she could not live, but she felt, also, that for 
her children’s sake it would be most unwise to 
receive with coldness the late and long-delayed 
offer of reconciliation and kindness from her 
beloved Henry’s uncle. She wrote humbly, 
tefully, and after expressing her own inten- 
tion of remaining abroad till her daughter’s edu- 
cation should be completed, she told him that 
her boy should be sent immediately to England; 
that it was her wish he should be placed at Eton; 
but that in all plans for his future welfare, she 
~would be guided entirely by Sir Henry’s opin- 


— 


‘Henry, love, here is your ink- | ion; and desired that her little Frederick’s holi- 


days might be spent with him. 

With tears and blessings Frederick was ac- 
cordingly confided to the care of an English of- 
ficer, who was returning to England after bury- 
ing an only daughter in the spot where they 
had promised him that health should again 
bloom on her cheek and sparklein her eye; 


into the new home that was prepared for him; 
and, too young for school, remained the play- 
thing and idol of his grand uncle, the old house- 
keeper, and a circle of tenants and dependents 
who seemed to have no other theme for praise, 
or object for flattery. 

At length Madeline Marchmont wrote to the 
old baronet, expressing her intention of revisit- 
ing England, as he had repeatedly pressed ner 
during the last two or three years, anxious, as 
he said, to give Gertrude, her daughter, of 
whose beauty he had heard many rumours in 
spite of the retiremeng in which she lived, an 
opportuuity of marrying in her native country. 
It was with many a sorrowful recollection, and 
dread of the new future opening upon her, that 
Mrs. Marchmont consented to undergo the trial 
of seeing her pretty Gertrude taken about by 
careless relations, or perhaps unnoticed and un- 
invited because of her mother’s fault. Gentle 
and irresolute, always oppressed with the con- 
sciousness of her early disgrace, and morbidly 
afraid of losing the affections of her children, 
Madeline had made the most weakly, indulgent, 
and perhaps the most ill-judging, of parents, to 
a boy and girl who particularly required con- 
trol and discipline. Wild, proud, and ungov- 
ernable was the beautiful Frederick she sent to 
his grand uncle ten years since, and from whom 
she had only had two short visits, which served 
to show that he still was what she remembered 
him in infancy; and wild, proud, and ungovern- 
able was the handsome lad whosprang forward 
and bounded down the steps of Marchmont 
House to welcome her arrival and that of his 
sister. Gertrude was still move completely a 
spoilt child, for boys at schom and lads at col- 
lege must find their level; andHenry had soon 
discovered that though heir tv a baronetcy, and 
supplied profusely with pocket money, he was 
not the only great man in tie world: but Ger- 
trude, at sixteen, only felt that she was a beauty 
and her mother’s idol. A word of contradic- 
tion roused all the violence of her nature; and 
Sir Henry, as he gazed upon the pale, meek 
face of his nephew’s widow, would turn and 
wonder whether she were indeed the parent of 
the slight fairy-like being whose fits of passion 
half shocked, half amused him, as he watched 
her dark blue eye flash fire, and her delicate 
nostrils dilate with rage. 

As their situation Lecame more clear to them, 
these young people became even more uncer- 
tain and irritable in their tempers. Frederick 
felt the mortifications which from time to time 
even the flattered Gertrude had to endure, 
though neither gout nor fatigue prevented Sir 
Henry from escorting her himself to a ball or 
party, when he could find no chaperone suffi- 
ciently worthy in his eyes to take charge of her. 
The history of her mother’s elopement was of 
course soon known to Gertrude Marchmont, and 
the knowledge embittered her feelings and re- 
moved the ony barrier to the confidence that 
existed between brother and sister; for Freder- 
ick had been taunted with his mother’s frailty 
while a boy at school. The thoughtlessness 
and selfishness of youth were pre-eminently dis- 
played by the two children of the unhappy Mrs. 
Marchmont. She had never had the courage 
to tell them of her fault, noreven after she was 
aware they knew it, had she in any way recur- 
red to it. She had never, when some angry 
word from Gertrude had cut her to the soul, 
said, ‘ My heart is already breaking; do not af- 
flict me further.? Accustomed from the first to 
have something to conceal, she hid even her 
tears from them; and often, when the resem- 
blance of Frederick to his father struck her 
more forcibly than usual, and thought how ill 
that father, who had never frowned upon her, 
would have brooked the angry looks and angry 
words she had to bear from his son, she would 
retire to the solitude of her own chamber and 
weep, and wish that she were laid beside him 
in the grave. Gertrude, too; her pretty Ger- 
trude! the days were past when the little fat 
white-shouldered toddling thing came to be kiss- 
ed and taken on her knee; her daughter was a 
woman now; an angry woman; and they stood 
together, the wronger and the wronged. So at 
least deemed the ill-governed offspring of Hen- 


ry Marchmont; they felt their own mortification 


—their own disgrace; but no thought of her love, 
and her sorrow; no pity for ,her early widow- 
hood—her lenely life—her devotion to them- 
selves, to their father, crossed their minds; they 
felt angrily and coldly at times towards her, and 
took no pains to conceal those feeling. Often 
was the timidly offered caress peevishly evaded 
by the daughter; and Madeline felt more deso- 
late while seated with her two grown-up chil- 


dren, than when, stealing away unquestioned | 


but could easily find out,’ and wishing her the 
usual good night, left the apartment. Gertrude 
followed him, and Madeline was preparing to 
accompany her, when old Sir Henry, laying his 
hand on her arm, said: * Is it possible, my dear 
Mrs. Marchmont that you are not aware, that 
you do not know ——’ He paused, for the 


sick thrill that drove the blood from Madeline’s 


heart left her cheek ashy pale. 


er ch ‘Is it he? 
ped she, inarticulately. 


‘Itis Mr. Went- 


and unregretted, she wandered through the | worth,’ said the Baronet, sorrowfully, for he 


beautiful avenues of Marchmont Park, dreaming | hated to hear even the na f : 
of the love of her early youth, and the curly. | mer husband. meet Maseline’s fhe 


headed smiling infants who then seemed such | 


certain sources of pleasure and happiness. At» 
such times as these, it is not to be supposed that | 
she could forget one, of whom she had heard | 
little, but for news of whom her restless spirit 

always pined—the one who had £ first woke te 
mother in her heart’—her foresaken child! He | 
lived—that she knew; but she longed to gize 
upon him: unloved, unremembered as she must 
be, even by Aim, to trace the changes timehad 
made in that sweet face, and hear the vice 
whose unforgotten tone could barely lispthe 
word mother, when she abandoned him. 

On one of the very few occasions on wlich 
Mrs. Marchmont could be persuaded to lave 
home when Sir Henry struggled through 5er- 
trude’s spring in London, they proceeded tge- 
ther to the opera; Madeline was passionatelyfond 
of music, and there, where she could be hrself 
unseen, unheard, she enjoyed having pinted 
out to her Gertrude’s favourite partners, ¢ rival 
beauties, and listening to the passionate nelody 
of Pasta’s voice. The curtain had justfallen, 
and Mrs. Marchmont was taking a surve: of the 
theatre, when she was struck by the sounte- 
nance of a young man in one of the boxe imme- 
diately opposite—it was singularly, divinely 
handsome, though something effeminateand suf- 
fering in itsexpression made it perhapsiess plea- 
sant to gaze on than a common observr would 
have deemed. Such as it was, howeve, it rivet- 
ed the attention of Madeline, whichGertrude 
no sooner perceived, than she observe, careless- 
ly, ‘ that young man has been watchig you all 
the evening whenever you bent forvard to see 
the opera.’ Mrs. Marchmont started md shrunk 
back out of sight, nor did she change her posi- 
tion throughout the remainder of the perform- 
ance. As they hurried through the in the 
round-room, Gertrude whispered to her brother, 
‘There is Hugh Everton, Lord Everton’s bro- 
ther; I wish 1 could speak to him; it is so tire- 
some! I nevercan stay a moment in this room 
the nights Mamma goes to the opera.’ Made- 
line overheard the whisper, and the tears rose 
to her eyes—it was very—very seldom—she ac- 
companied her child to this single place of 
amusement. It had been a pleasure to her, and 
she thought—she hoped, it was a pleasure to 
Gertrude. Alas! even these few evenings were 
grudged by the seifish object of her affection. 
She gently disengaged her arm from that of 
Frederick, and had the melancholy satisfaction 
of hearing Gertrude’s silver laugh as she joined 
in young Hugh Everton’s jests, and knowing 
that she had afforded this unexpected pleasure 
by leaving the brother and sister unencumbered 
by the mother’s presence. She stood alone, 
miserable, shrinking, awaiting the return of Sir 
Henry, who was receiving from his servant the 
agreeable intelligence, that one of the horses 
appeared too ill to take them home. She was 
close to the doorway, and leaned against it to 
avoid the pressure of the crowd, and as the sub- 
siding tears allowed him again to see distinctly 
the objects round him, she was struck by per- 
ceiving the identical face, whose beauty had 
fascinated her in the boxes, opposite the place 
where she was standing. He was still regard- 
ing her intently, and in the mood in which Ger- 
trude’s whisper had thrown her, she thought 
there was insult in this obstinate notice. She 
returned a haughty and an angry look in an- 
swer to his air of scrutiny, and moved forward 
to take Sir Henry’s arm, who just appeared.— 
The young man turned very pale, as if seized 
with sudden faintness, and placing his hand on 
the rails of the stairs, he descended them on the 
opposite side to that she took with her uncle. 
It was then for the first time she perceived the 
young stranger was lame; and his feeble but not 
ungraceful figure roused again in her heart the 
same strange mixture of interest and pain, which 
she had felt in the previous part of the evening. 
As they severally prepared to retire after their 
return home, Madeline could not resist the curi- 
osity which prompted her to inquire of her son 
the name of the young man, who had so pertina- 


‘Holy heaven! murmured Mrs. Marchmont 
as she sank ona chair; ‘but that lameness?—my 
boy is a cripple—a complete cripple.’ 

*I believe it was a fall,’ said Sir Henry. And 
Madeline remembered the ‘miraculous escape’ 


_of the newspapers, which had so agonzied her 


atthe time. The next morning a note was 
brought her. It ran as follows: 

‘Mother! I'saw you last night, and you saw 
me, though you treated me as a stranger, But 
that was in public—you shrank from me—you 
frowned on me before others, while you were 
with your other children, while strangers watch- 
ed you; but alone, mother, alone, would you 
spurn the child of your youth? Ihave never 
forgotten you. I thinkI would have known 
your face, though so pale last night. Iam sure 
I should have known your voice; it has haunted 
me from my infancy till now; and no other has 
ever sounded so sweet to me. O! mother, see 
me! I ama weak, low-spirited creature; but I 
feel as if it would give me a new soul to feel con- 
scious that there was one human being that 
really loved me. My father has never loved 
me—my step-mother grudges me the place I 
hold as something her children are cheated of; 
and the love which others win, will never be 
bestowed on a deformed cripple. I am alone 
in the world—comfort me—comfort me, mother, 
I do not expect you to love meas well as those 
(blessed and happy children!) who have spent 
their lives with you; but something—somet ing 
you will grant me, for the memory of the days 
when I was your only one. Write to me—tell 
me I may see you, and when and how, and let 
me hear your voice once more.’ 

Madeline read the note and laughed hysteri- 
cally. The bitter words and scornful speeches 
of Frederick and Gertrude rose in contrast of 
her memory. The day she left her home seem- 


ed but as yesterday. and once again her li 
burst forth with passionate sorrow=—* My chil! 


—my forsaken child!’ 


When Madeline recovered from the first be- 
wildered burst of grief, which had followed her 
reception of Frank Wentworth’s note, she sat 
down to reply to it with mingled feelings of bit- 
terness and joy. ‘There is then,’ thought 
she, ‘one in the wide world who pines for my 
love as I have pined for theirs; who feels for 
my sorrow without scorning my sin. Child of 
my early youth, is it to you I am to look for the 
consolation of my age!’ She would have given 
worlds to have been certain of the sympathy of 
a human being, and to that being she would 
have flown to impart the triumphant news that 
her lost boy, her own beautiful Frank, had writ- 
ten her those lines of mournful and passionate 


affection, and was coming to see her; but the |) 


habit of repressing every expression of feel- 
ing was strong. Her pretty Gertrude’s light 
footstep glided through the two drawing rooms 
to her boudoir, before she was aware of her ap- 
proach, but when she did become conscious of | 
her presence, she only replied slightly in the 
affirmative to a question as to whether Frederic 


and his sister might ride together at their usual 


hour; and adding, ‘{ have some notes to write,’ 
bent her head again over the table. 


‘Mamma is looking very well to-day, Fred, 
said Gertrude, as they bent their way toward: 
the park; ‘she must have been very beautiful 
when she was young.’ Alas, it was the lack o' 
hope, that youth of the heart, and strengthene: 
of the frame, which caused Madeline’s cheek tc 
be already faded, and her glossy tresses to be 
mingled with gray; and it was the flush of hope 
which brought light toher eye and smiles t 
her lip,as she looked up and answered he 
daughter’s question, while Frank Wentworth’! 
note lay beneath her pausing hand. 


With a beating heart and a hurrying pe? 
Madeline traced the following lines: 

‘Now and always, my beloved boy, come t 
me at the same hours, from three till five; I a0 
then certain to bealone. Come, for my hea! 
is fainting within me till I press you to it; an 


ciously watched her. Frederick ‘ did not know, 
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Jast night. Come quickly—come as soon as you 
get this. Your MortuHer. 

And when she had sealed and sent her own, 
she read again Ais note, every syllable of which 
was already engraven on her heart, and as her 
tearful eye dwelt on each word, it seemed as 
though there were a peculiar and unutterable 
grace in all; even the way in which he signed 
his name appeared different from what another 
might have done, Frank Wentworth—oh, how 
many weeping kisses did she press on the un. 
conscious paper Where his hand had traced this 
loved, this unforgotten name? She was still gaz- 
ing on the note when a light, hurried, uneven 
step was heard on the stairs; her breathing be- 
came choked and heavy; her limbs trembled; 
the door was flung open, and with a suppressed 
and convulsive shrick she sprang forward and 
fell fainting at the feet of him wiose ferm her 
stiffening arms had vainly sought to embrace. 

‘Mother! sweet mother!’ How musical was 
the voice which fell on her ear; how radiant the 
eyes which gazed anxiously into hers as she 
woke from that swoon to the consciousness that 
herson, her long-lost idolized boy was near her, 
was supporting her, was blessing her with his 
lips and from his heart! ‘I called no one, moth- 
er; I thought you would not wish it; 1 could not 
have borne that any one should have aided you 
besides myself; lay your head back again on my 
shoulder till you are well.’ ‘Ll am well, my 
boy,’ murmered Madeline faintly; but her head 
sank again to its resting place. There wasa 
pause; the thoughts uf each roamed through 
past years. ‘Oh! mother!’ exclaimed Frank 
Wentworth suddenly, ‘how long ago—and yet 
how like yesterday it seems—that first dark 
lonely day after I lost you??, With the sobbing 
grief of a little child, he rose and flung himself 
into her arms as he spoke, and Madaline press- 
ed his head to her bosom, even as she had oft- 
en done to still his cries in those by-gone years 
and repeated mechanically the same words she 
had been wont then to use, in the same soothing 
tone, ‘Hush, Frank, hush, my own lovely boy!’ 
witha bewildered and dreaming consciousness, 
in which all was forgotten and confused, except 
that she was his mother, that he was her son. 
And the voice and the words that had consoled 
Frank’s infantine sorrows sank to his heart. He 
looked up, and they both laughed hysterically 
at their forgetfulness of the lapse of years; and 
then they wept again. And there was sorrow 
mingled with their laughter, and joy struggling 
with their tears. 

For some time after this first meeting Frank 
Wentworth continued to visit his mother daily, 
at those hours when, as she herself had express- 
ed it, she was sure to be alone; when Gertrude 
and Frederick rode or walked together, and the 
old Baronet was talking politics in White’s bay- 
window. Madeline’s shrinking and timid dispo- 
sition and acquired reserve made her instinct- 
ively dread broaching the subject of her son’s 
visits: and some feeling, half unexplained inthe 
depths of her heart, told her that he would not 
be welcomed by the haughty Frederick or the 
cold selfish Gertrude as she had welcomed him. 
Nevertheless the thirst of affection made her 
crave for more of hissociety, and now and then, 
in her happier moments. when he was with her 
and all the charm of his wit, his beauty, his gen- 
tle gaiety, wound round her mother’s heart, she 
would picture to herself long happy evenings 
with all three of her children in friendly inter- 
course, and perhaps the devotion of one im- 
pressing the others with a sense of their own 
negligent or rebellitus conduct towards her.— 
Still she would never have had courage to pro- 
pose ameeting, had it not been that Frank 
Wentworth himself one day talked of it as ofa 
natural step. They had been spexking cf the 
future, and Frank had been repeating over and 
over his little arrangements, of which the prin- 
cipal feature was that, as soon as Gertrude was 
married (which, with her beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and fortune, was a thing to be soon ex- 
rigs his mother should come and live with 

im, when he interrupted himself by saying, 
half gayly, half tenderly, ‘and, by the by, am I 
never to know Gertrude or Frederick? I should 
like soto be with them; to talk to them; I 
should luve your other children so much dear 
mother, now that I know you have love to spare 
for me! Madeline sighed; she had never hinted 
that the love she had poured out for years was 
as water spilled on the sand; that her lonely af- 
fection was unreturned; and that carelessness, 
bordering on insult, was the general conduct of 
those he desired so ardently to know as her 
children; but she promised him that they should 
all meet, and the rememberance that it was his 


wish, that it was a promise made to him, car- 
ried her through a task she would otherwise 
have shrunk from. 

She chose one evening (such evenings were 
rare) when Gertrude hadneither ball, opera, 
assembly, nor play to take her from home; but 
was seated qtwetly near her, occupied with a 
piece of beautiful embroidery. A long silence 
was broken by a yawn from Frederick, who 
rose from his chair, and flinging down the book 
he had been reading, which he pronounced the 
dullest in the world, walked towards the door, 
‘Are you going out, Frederick? asked Made- 
line. ‘Yes,’ mother. ‘Could you spare me 
half an hour before you go!’ added she in a 
tremulous tone. ‘Certainly,’ and he resumed 
his seat, and after waiting a few moments as if 
expecting she would again address him, he also 
resumed his book. There was another long 
pause: during which Madeline steadfastly con- 
templated the graceful figure of her daughter, 
as her white and tapet fingers wandered among 
blue, crimson, and white silks in a basket by 
her side. ‘What pretty shades you are working 
that screen in,’ said she, with a heavy sigh, 
which would have told many a more anxious and 
more affectionate child that her thoughts were 
not with her words; but Gertrude only replied 
with a pleased smile. ‘Yes, I have got all your 
favourite carpet colours, Iam working it for the 
little boudoir; yourcheek gets so fiushed by 
the fire there, I think it must be quite uncom- 
fortable.’ Slightas this attention was, it gave 
something like hope and courage to the fainting 
heart of the disgraced mother. ‘Thank you, 
Gertrude , thank you, dear girl: you have spent 
many hours of your time upon it, and I shall 
value it very much. Doyou happen to recol- 
lect,’ continued she, hurriedly, as though it were 
part of the same subject; ‘do you happen to 
recollect ayoung man at the opera one night, 
who ? ‘Yes, mama,’ interrupted Gertrude, 
without raising her eyes. ‘Doyou know who 
he was? gasped the unhappy woman, as the 
tears, long choked back by effort, gushed from 
her eyelids. Gertrude threw down the silk, 
and took her mother’s hand; ‘Yes, mamma, yes 
dear mamma, don’t distress yourself: I know: 
Frederick told me the next morning. He ask- 
ed * ‘Children, children,’ sobbed Made- 
line, ‘J knew it,also, the next day: and that 
day, and all succeeding ones, have brought my 
poor Frank to see me—and—and my earnest 
wish—my prayer—is too see you altogether— 
my prayer, children—!’ and she sank on her 
knees before them, for, as she spoke of Frank 
Wentworth’s visits, a deep and angry flush had 
mantled Gertrude’s cheek, and she withdrew 
the hand which had clasped her mother’s. 

Worse tempered, but warmer hearted, Fre- 
derick started from the chair, where he had re- 
mained hitherto, motionless with surprise; and 
hastily throwing his arms round his mother’s 
neck, he exclaimed, “ Of course, mother, could 
you doubt his being welcome’—don’t sob so, 
Pll fetch him myself, I see him often at the 
club. Pray compose yourself;—he’s welcome 
—is he not welcome, Gertrude?” And Ger- 
trude sank back in her chair and gave way to a 
violent burst of tears—tears of mingled selfish- 
ness and agitation. The fact of Frank Went- 
wofth’s visits Mashed information to her mind 
that certainly did not add to its peace.® Her 
dearest wish was to marry young Lord Everton, 
who she knew was in love with her, and whose 
proposals she firmly believed to be delayed or 
prevented by the unhappy circumstance of her 
mother’s misconduct. That Mr. Wentworth 
should visit every day at Madeline Marchmont’s 
house, might be gratifying to the two par- 
ties most deeply concerned, but to Gertrude 
brought only vague reflections on the increased 
publicity of her disgrace by this mingling of 
the two families; and she figured some one 
asking, * Why young Wentworth went so con- 
stantly there,’’ (for so retired had Madeline 
lived that there were some to whom her story— 
nay, her existence, were unknown;) and the 
reply, **why don’t you know Mrs. Marchmont 
is his mother?” and then the details of that 
elopement twenty years ago; and blame, and 
scorn, and coldness, and insult to all, for the 
sake of one: and Everton’s haughty mother 
lecturing her son to shun the snares spread for 
him by the daughter of a divorce. 

Again: Gertrude had remarked of late, that 
her mother had ceased to be so much grieved 
atany wayward action, or angry speech; had 
ceased even to be so very anxious to soothe and 
coax her spoiled child, when she had met with 
mortification, or what she considered such: now, 
now, she saw the cause: her mother’s heart had 


| found another occupation—a heaven of love 
wherein to shelter herself when the storm rose 
—ason to welcome her when the daughter reply tothe gentle expostulation which Mrs. 
frowned—and to him she had, doubtless, turned | Marchmont ventured to make. 
in all those moments of transient disgust with 
which the young Gertrude visited her sinning | ver been born, rather than live to see this creep- 
Gertrude had been accustomed to be ing effeminate 
her mother’s idol, and though she did not love | home,’ was Frederick’s spontaneous observa- 
that mother as inher childhood, she yet felt a 
vague jealousy of one who, apparently, was to 


parent. 


take her place as first object in that wrung and 
broken heart. It was a mixture of all these 
considerations, combined with the sight of such 
distress, as acts mechanically on all who have 
human feelings, that caused the beautiful 
daughter of Henry Marchmont to burst into 
tears; a flash of lightning thought for herself, 
with involuntary pity for her weeping mother. 
Alas! with Gertrude, se/f was always predomi- 
nant. 

She was still occupied with these thoughts 


when Frank Wentworth’s well-known step 
greeted her mother’s ear. Frederick stood for- 
ward: he was roused and excited and, always 
the creature of impulse, he determined to do 
his best to give Mrs. Marchmont the momentary 
gratification of seeing her unhappy son greeted 
kindly. ‘* Frank,” said he, reddening, as he 
extended his hand, “we ought to need no in- 
troduction. Gertrude!” and Gertrude rose and 
shook hands with the young stranger, and they 
all sate down as though they had been one 
family. 

Wo for that day! wo forthe attempt to bind 
together, in that strange and unnatural alliance, 
the children of her who had broken her first na- 
tural ties. Wo for the home where, in the 
credulous sweetness of his gentle disposition, 
Frank Wentworth thought to live as a brother 
with the offspring of the man who had tempted 
his mother from her home. Wo! to her—to him 
—to all! 

‘Gertrude,’ said Frederick to his sister, the 
day after this scene, ‘1 think young Wentworth 
is very handsome.’ ‘Handsome, Fred.? what, 
with that leg! why he is deformed.’ ‘No, Ger., 
nonsense; he is only lame, and his head is beau- 
tiful.? ‘Yes, like the old fashioned pictures, of 
the serpent with a cherub’s face, in the garden 
of Eden; and though heaven knows ours was no 
Eden, even before he came, yet now—’ and 
Gertrude, with many a sigh, and some tears, ex- 
plained all that she felt, and thought, and fear- 
ed, and conjectured, till a dark veil seemed to 
fall before young Frederick’s eyes and change 
Frank Wentworth to a demon. 

Unwitting of all these secret prejudices; anx- 
ious to make them fond and proud of their new 
companion, and full of admiration for the beau- 
ty which he inherited in common with her other 
children, and the talents in which he far sur- 
passed them; fascinated by his gentleness and 
devotion to herself, Madeline Marchmont blind- 
ly pursued a path which led only to further mi- 
sery. She would sit closeted in the little bou- 
doir with Frank for hours; careless how time 
flew--careless where others spent that time. 
When they were assembled together, she would 
defend his epinions with vehemence, if contra- 
dicted, or smile with the proudest admiration, 
when they seemed to listen in silence. Shedid 
not scruple at length openly in her reproaches 
(and even her reproaches were less gentle now 
that a new hope had given life to her heart,) to 
institute a comparison between her younger 
children and the pledge of earlier days. Frank 
would not have soconducted himself—-she could 
still turn to Frank; and Gertrude and Frederick 
grew to hate even the sound of his name, and to 
sun him as they would have done a serpent. 
The first symptom of their dislike, which struck 
on the startled mind of their unhappy mother, 
was on the occasion of some slight dispute, in 
the course of which Frank Wentworth contra- 
dicted Frederick Marchmont with some warmth. 
Frederick answered passionately, as was his cus- 
tom; and Frank, holding out his hand, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Well, well, Fred., I may be wrong; don’t 
be angry.’——‘I am not angry, Mr. Wentworth,’ 
coldly and haughtily replied the offended young 
man, and so saying, he left the apartment. Ger- 
trude watched the door as it closed—rose irre- 
solutely—sate down again—rose, and prepared 
to leave the room. 

‘Do not leave us, Gertrude!’ said her mother. 
‘I do not choose that Frederick should spend 
his evenings alone now, more than formerly,’ 
muttered the spoilt beauty; and her haughty 
eyes flashed indignantly on Frank as she em- 
phatically pronounced the last word, — 

She disappeared from their presence, and Ma- 


| ‘It is a pity you ever left Frank, if you are so 
much fonder of him than of us,’ was Gertrude’s 


‘Would that I had died in my cradle, or ne- 


lounger make our house his 


tion. 


Once kindled, the torch of discord burned 
| with a quenchless flame; and if the children of 
| Henry Marchmont disliked and envied their mo- 
_ther’s eldest son, that son was not slow, in spite 
(of his gentleness of feeling and manner, to re- 
sent the want of respect and affection shown to 
her who, in his eyes, was all perfect. Bitter 
words were exchanged, and once exchanged, 
were often repeated. To a stranger it would 
have appeared that two opposing parties were 
formed in the house; Henry Marchmont’s chil- 
dren on the one side, and Henry Marchmont’s 
widow and Lionel Wentw orth’s son on the other, 

One evening of that eventful autumn, Ger- 
trude entered the drawing-room, where Frede- 
rick was already seated; her cheek crimson with 
rage and shame,and her eyes swolen with weep- 
ing. 

‘I knew it,’ exclaimed she, ‘I knew it,’ and 
setting her teeth hard, she flung down a letter, 
or rather the copy of a letter, from Lady Ever- 
ton to a friend, in which the former commented 
| with the most unsparing contempt on the con- 
duct of unhappy Madeline—sneered at the 
terms on which Frank Wentworth visited at the 
house—lamented her son, Lord Everton’s, infa- 
tuated blindness, and finally expressed a deter 
mination to use any means to prevent his dis- 
gracing himself by the connexion. 

‘How did you come by this?’ was Frederick’s 
first question. 

‘It was sent anonymously,’ replied Gertrude, 
‘with a few lines, purporting to be from ‘a true 
friend,’ and asserting their belief that I might, 
if I pleased, marry Everton to-morrow, without 
Lady E.’s consent being asked or granted. Whe- 
ther this be true or no,’ continued she, impa- 
tiently waving her hand, as she saw her brother 
again about to speak—‘Whether such a letter 
was ever sent or not, scarcely signifies: it is 
enough that others dare write what 1 have 
scarcely dared to think: and let the letter come 
from a friend who would warn, or an enemy 
who would mortify, it has equally decided my 
mind, I will write to Everton to bid him fare- 
well, and I will cease to mingle in society, since 
its members are so anxious to visit on my head 
the follies of my mother. My destiny is ruined 
for her sins.’ 

During the delivery of the last sentence, Ger- 
trude had one more auditor than she counted 
upon. Frank Wentworth stood before her, his 
face deadly pale, his wild and radiant eyes fixed 
full on her face, and his whole frame shaking 
with emotion. ‘Gertrude Marchmont,’ exclzim- 
ed he, ‘the words you have spoken are disgrace- 
ful alike to the names of woman and daughter. 
Oh! who shall speak kindly of my mother’s 
fault, since her own child can so bitterly con- 
demn her? May you never be tempted—or ra- 
ther,’ gasped he, and he laid his hand heavily on 
her arm as he spoke, ‘or rather may you be 
tempted; and then—then, when false reasoning 
is poured into your ear, and false hopes glitter 
before your mind, may you fall—as she did.””— 
He flung the hand he grasped from him, while 
Gertrude shrieked in mingled terror and pain; 
and at the same instant a blow aimed full at his 
breast by the desperate and muscular arm of 
Frederick Marchmont stretched him prostrate 
on the ground. Madeline heard enough as she 
advanced from the boudoir to madden her with 
alarm; she rushed forward, and wringing her 
hands, exclaimed, ‘Desist, children, desist! oh, 
my God, remember you are brothers!’ ‘ Bros 
thers!’ shouted Frederick, while the veins on 
his temple started with rage; ‘woman, this is 
your own work—tel/ Everton we are 
‘Hush, Frederick,’ murmured his sister, ‘she 
does not hear you;’ and the terrified and re- 
morseful girl knelt down by Frank Wentworth, 
and passed her arm under his head while she 
looked anxiously up in her mother’s face. That 
mother heeded not her silent appeal. Pale and 
statue-like, Madeline stood—her dilated eyes 
wandering slowly from the face of her eldest- 
born, the feeble, crippled child of her youth, 
to the folded arms and haughty form of the 
child of her sin, Into his face she dared not 
look, but ever and anon her pale lips parted 
with a strange ghastly smile, and the word ‘Cain’ 
hroke from them. Frederick heard and start- 


deline wept on the bosom of her forsaken child. 


led; he bent eagerly for a moment above young 
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-Weotworth, and a shuddering sigh from the lips 

of the latter reassured his heart; his wide -blue 
eyes opened and met Gertrude’s face of horror 
and anxiety, and he murmured, as they again 
momentarily closed, ‘I was stunned—only stun- 
ned.’ And Madeline—did the sound of her fa- 
vourite’s voice recall her to herself? It did, 
but she knelt not by his side: she aided him not 
to rise; a fear worse than death had taken pos- 
session of her mind, and flinging herself into 
Frederick’s arms, she exclaimed hysterically, 
“Oh, Frederick—oh, my son, thank God you 
are nota murderer!” 

Alas! it needed not violence to snap the 
thread of that fragile life. The reconciliation 
which followed this fearful scene never brought 
Frank Wentworth again to that stranger-home; 
a brain fever attacked him,—and in the ravings 


of his delirium he called incessantly on one, 


| 
| 
| 
| Saturpay, Aprit 19, 1834. 


ARABIA—LIFE OF MAHOMET. 
The Harpers have just added another valuable and 


interesting work to their Family Library—Crich- 
‘ton’s History of Arabia, ancient and modern, con- 


taining a description of the country—an account of 
the inhabitants, antiquities, political conditien, and 


early commerce—the life and religion of Mohammed 
—the conquests, arts and literature of the Saracens— 


whose form he fainly fancied sate patiently | the Caliphs of Damascus, Bagdad, Africa and Spain 
watching at the foot of his bed, thanking her | —the civil government and religious ceremonies of 


for her tenderness and adjuring herto bear with 
resignation his death. Madeline heard of his) 
illness, and once more she appealed to the hus- 
band she had deserted, for permission to have 
news of her child, for leave to see him die.— 
Perhaps if Lionel Wentworth had read her pas- 
sionate and broken-hearted note he might have 
melted, but he had vowed never to open a let- 
ter directed in that hand, and even in that hour 
—that hour of sorrow which both were doomed 
to share—he flung it with gloomy resentment 
into the flames. Madeline had a last resource 
—she wrote to his wife.—** You are a mother— 


let me see my boy !” 


‘‘Frank,’’ said the wretched woman to her 
dying son, ‘‘is there any message, ‘any token 
you wish to leave; can I do nothing for you? 


Now that you are collected, if there is any one | 


you have loved—any one Frank—oh! let me 
cling to something that has belonged to you. 
Have you never loved, idol of my breaking 
heart??? Frank Wentworth took his mother’s 
hand, and asweet smile hovered round his lips, 
a smile of love so holy and intense, that, as his 
failing hand pressed hers to his bosom, she felt 
that Aer image only had found a place there. 

It was over; and with the calm of despair 
Madeline passed through the long passage of 
what had been her home. She paused at the 
nursery door, not that she wished to linger, but 
because her limbs refused to do their office 
further; lights and voices were within, and she 
heard the news of Frank’s death announced, 
and the nurse of Mrs. Pool’s children exclaim, 
*¢ Bless my soul, ma’am, and Mr. Lionel will be 
my Lord after all!” She heard the hush, El- 
lis,” ef the mother who stood in her nursery, 
and the eager kisses which were showered on 
the boy who stood in fer son’s place. She heard 
and walked on. 


Into the home which was now her’s Madeline 
Marchmont entered, and as her noiseless step 
glided into her own drawing-room, she was 
again doomed involuntarily to hear what smote 
lier to the heart. It was Lord Everton’s last 
sentence to the weeping Gertrude. His was a 
frank and cheerful voice, and his manner had a: 
mixture of tenderness and firmness. “I would 
not be thought harsh and unjust hereafter,” 
said he, ‘‘and therefore, dear girl, [ tell it you 
now, however painful the subject may be. I 
do not say you shall neversee your poor mother, 
but it must be at very rare intervals—very rare 
Gertrude. You consent, my beloved girl?” And 
Madeline heard Henry Marchmont’s daughter 
murmur her assent to the proposal ; and her 
obedience to the law laid down of rarely seeing 
the widowed and disgraced parent, who had 
watched over her in sickness-—worshipped 
her in health—nestled her to her nursing bosom 
when an infant—and borne meekly, too meekly, 
with her faults as a girl. Did the cradle songs 
of that mother never rise to her memory when 
she too became a mother in her turn! 

But it is not our intention to pursue this 
tale further; what Gertrude’s fate as a wife 
might be is shrouded in darkness; this much 
alone we know and tell, that, during the little 
remnant of her days, Madeline Marchmont met 
with more kindness and forbearance from both 
than they had hitherto shown. Perhaps they 
felt for her when the thought struck them tyat 
she could no longer turn from rasm to her 
forsaken Child. 


The bill authorising a sitting of the Supreme 
Court at Harrisburg, has passed both Houses of the 
State Legislature, and received the signature of the 
Governor. The sitting commences in June, and 


the modern Arabs—origin and suppression of the 
Wahabees—the institutions, character, manners and 
customs of the Bedouirs—and a comprehensive view 
of its natural history. We need not state that a work 
that alludes to all these subjects, possesses no com- 
mon interest. 

According to this writer, Mohammed, or Maho- 
met, as he is generally called, was born at Mecca, in 
the 569th year of our chronology, and could number 
among his ancestors many generations of pure and 
genuine descent. He was the only child of Abdallah 
and Amina, both of princely rank. His father died 
two months after his birth. Not content with simple 
facts, the credulous superstition of the Arabs has 
thrown a halo of wonders round the infancy of their 
apostle. They state that it was accompanied by signs 
in heaven, and miracles on earth—that the prophetic 
light which surrounded him, served his mother for 
a lamp, and shone with a brilliancy that illuminated 
the country as faras Syria. A thousand other equally 
wonderful stories are told. In short, they have en- 
deavoured to liken his birth as much as possible to 


‘| that of the Saviour of the world; and for this purpose 


have resorted to many of the scriptural texts pre- 

figuring the Son of God. In his sixth year, Mo- 

hammed was deprived of his mother, and became 

dependent solely upon the charity of his grandfather; 

and ten years after he passed to the care of an uncle. 

He was educated as a merchant, and in bis thirteenth 

year made a commercial journey to Syria, in the ca- 
ravan of his uncle. ‘Till his tweoty-filth year, no- 
thing further is recorded of his history, when he 
married. Kadijah, a rich widow of Mecca, who had 
already buried two husbands. From the time of his 
marriage until his fortieth year, he was regarded as 
a worthy and virtuous man, particularly devoted to 
piety and study; and having acquired a reputation for 
sanctity, corresponding in some measure with the 
high and venerable office he was about to assume, he 
resolved to make his pretensions to revelation no 
longer a secret. He had retired, according to cus- 
tom, to the grotto of Mount Hara, accompanied by 
some of his domestics, when, as the fable goes, the 
Archangel Gabriel appeared tohim. He held in his 
hand a book brought from the seventh Heaven— 
«‘Read,;” exclaimed the angel. “I cannot,” added 
the other. ‘Read,’ said the angel, ‘‘in the name of 
God, the Creator, who hath formed man, taught him 
the use of the pen, and lighted up his soul with a ray 
of knowledge.” The prophet obeyec, and a voice 
immediately pronounced these words—'*Oh, Mo- 
hammed, thou art the apostle of God, ani! Iam Ga- 
-briel.” The angel slowly and majestically ascended, 
until he disappeared in the clouds. Such is the 
story. A portion of the Koran was immediately 
submitted, as if it had descended from Heaven, and 
other portions were added, as the Prophet found oc- 
casion for them. This pretended interview rested 
solely on the authority of Mohammed. He first 
communicated the joyful intelligence to his wife, 
who believed or pretended to believe it, and, with 
a solemn oath, declared her conviction that he 
was the true Prophet. His second proselyte was his 
cousin Ali, a child only eleven years of age—his 
third, his slave Zaid. Five years elapsed—the Pro- 
phet had in the meantime preached, exhorted and 
persuaded—ex pounded his doctrines in all the public 
places—painted the charms of his paradise in the 
most glowing colours—and the result of his labours 
was, less than two hundred disciples, all of whom 


coatinues for seven or eight weeks, 


were compelled to seek voluntary banishment in 


Abyssinia, something in the same manner that the 
fanatic Mormonites have wandered west. Still zeal- 
ous and energetic, his course was onward—his forces 
gradually increased—and with accessions of strength 
his plans developed, and became more extensive.— 
At first, such was the rade simplicity of the age, he 
used to preach in the mosque at Medina, leaning 
upon a post. At length he consented to havea stand 
or pulpit made, three steps in height. For the fur- 
ther history of his life and fortunes, we refer to the 
volumes from which we have made this brief a- 
stract. He died in his sixty-third year, and to his 
latest hour, amid sorrow and suffering, continued to 
act the character of the prophet. 


The volumes are embellished, or rather illustrate 
ed, with engravings—the information is valuable, 
and many of the chapters deeply interesting. The 
Harpers have thus far incorporated the most valuable 
works in their Family Library—a periodical that dee 
serves to be in the possession of all who can afford 
to take a work of the kind. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
The April number of this periodical was receiy- 


ed some day since. It contains articleson Navarrete’s 
Life of Cervantes—the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb—the Early Literature of France—Pierce’s 
History of Harvard University—the Alps—the Last 
of the Stuarts—the relics of Kings—Spark’s Ameri- 
can Biography—Norton’s Memoirs of John Cotton, 
and the Progress of Social Improvement. Among 
the contributors we may mention the names of A. 
H. Everett, Dr. Bigelow, A. Peabody, T’. Pickering, 
and Mr. Wigglesworth, ‘The North American, if 
not the first of American Reviews, stands in the very 
first rank, and the number before us is well calen- 
lated to sustain its high reputation. We annex a 
passage from the third article, that in relation to the 
early literature of France. If we mistake not, it is 
from the pen of Mr. Everett. The passage alludes 
to the life Montaigne, and the facts stated may be 
new as well as interesting to many of our readers:— 


Montaigne, with an equally powerful and original 
mind, has a much more pleasing and popular man- 
ner than Rabelais. His language, though antiquated, 
is pertectly intelligible; and possesses a great degree 
of force, perspicuity, and often beauty. His only 
work is a collection of Moral Essays, suggested pro- 
bably in form by a perusal of the ancient writers of 
this class, such as Plutarch, Seneca, and Cicero, whom 
he appears to have thoroughly studied, but wholly 
independent, as respects the substance, of any model 
or authority. Tbe principal charm in fact of this 
work, is the complete freshness and truth of the ob- 
servations on life and manners; and the secret of it 
appears to lie in the care with which the author stu- 
died the movements of his own heart and mind. He 
declares throughout his work, that he has made him- 
self the exclusive object of his own stady, and while 
other writers generally affect some degree of diffi- 
denee about entertaining the public with their per- 
sonal concerns, he openly avows that he is ignorant 
and careless of every thing else. He has according- 
ly interwoven in his essays the principal events in 


scription of his dwelling-house and property, and his 
mode of life and study. He dwells with fondness 
upon the memory of his father, and the kindness 
with which he was educated in the midst of the do- 
ae to which cause he is disposed to attri- 
bute his own easy and cheerful disposition. He 
speaks of his travels in different countries, —men- 
tions the facility with which he every where accom- 
modated himself to the varying manners and cus- 
toms ot the different nations he visited, congratulates 
himself upon the success with which, though cast 
upon a most tumultuous and stormy period, and be- 
longing to the class of society whose movements na- 
turally attract observation, he bad been able on the 
whole to steer clear of the troubles and agitations of 
the day, and even to secure in a high degree the ap- 
probation and favour of the public. He eularges re- 
peatedly on all the minute cirewmstartces connected 
with his private pursuits, such as the state of his 
health, and his domestic habits and accommodations. 
He makes us acquainted with his associates, and par- 
ticularly his dear and intimate friend Etienne de la 
Boetie, for whom he seems to have entertained a 
warmth of attachment, inconsistentgwith the protess- 
ed nonchalance and selfishness Ot his character. He 
gives an interesting description of the final scene of 
this apparently most amiable and deserving person, 
who died inthe arms of Montaigne, at a little over 
thirty years of age, and atthe opening of a most 
promising career of public honour and usefulness. 
These personal details are not given in one place, in 
the form of a regular narrative, but are interspersed 
in separate snatches through the Essays, and related 
in the most familiar way. Hence they give to the 
profound observations on life and manners with 
which they are mixed, a degree of popularity and 
attraction which they would not otherwise possess, 
and no doubt constitute the great charm of the work. 


his own history and that of bis family, with a de-- 


It is in fact, under the form of a series of disserta- 
tions on general subjects, a sort of loose and irregu- 
lar autobiography,—and books of that class, when 
written with truth and spirit, are among the most 
agreeable and instructive of all. This is the leading 
fact that serves to determine the peculiar character 
of Montaigne’s Essays. The author wasa gentle- 
man of honorable birth and hereditary property. He 
resided on the estate from which he took his name, 
in the south of France, not tar from Bordeaux. He 
seems not to have taken an active part in the reli- 
gious and civil wars which desolated the kingdom at 
the period when he lived, but from several passages 
in his works it would seem that he was not friend! 
to the reformation. He resided occasionally at Bor- 
deaux, and was (wiee in suceession chosen Mayor of 
that city, contrary to the usage which prevailed of 
not re-electing the same person. He mentions this 
fact as a proot of the favourable opinion entertained 
of him by his countrymen. 


We regret we have neither space nor leisure to 
notice the other articles in detail. A work of a cha- 
racter so important to the literature and literary ree 
putation of the country, as the North American Re 
view, should be adverted to with more than ordinary 
care and attention. Messrs. Isaac Bird and Henry 
Perkins are the agents for this city, 


HARPER’S STEREOTYPE EDITION OF 
VIRGIL. 
The Eclogues translated by Wrangham; the Geor- 


gies by Sotheby; and the neid by Dryden, In? 

vols. 

No English scholar who is aware of the merits of 
the Mantuan bard, but will welcome this edition of 
his poems. Archdeacon Wrangham is already celee 
brated for his classical erudition, and apt translations 
—many of which have lately been noticed in the 
articles on Greek anthology, in Black wood’s Maga- 
zine; and he himself is supposed to be the writer of 
those articles in the London Quarterly Review, on 
the same subject. His translation of the Eclogues, 
he has elucidated by copious notes. 

Sotheby—lately deceased—is also known to the 
better portion of our reading public, for his transla- 
tion of Homer, not long since the subject of some 
admirable articles by Professor Wilson, in Black- 
wood. His version of the Georgies is also accompa- 
nied by numerous notes. 

Dryden’s version of the Eneid has been weighed 
in the balance, and found not wanting. Its general 


ed by any other of the various English dresses in 
which Virgil has been clothed. In isolated passages, 
the translation by Pitt equals, if not excels, this by 
Dryden; but these passages are few and far between, 
The dedication which Dryden prefixed, is here hap- 
pily retained, and exhibits strongly the critical dis- 
crimination and astuteness of that first of English 
critics, 

A brief life of Virgil is prefixed to this edition, 
which is neatly printed on legible type. It forms 
Nos. 11 and 12 of Harpers’ Classical Family Libra 
ry,and is reprinted from the excellent edition of the 
Classics, issued from the press of Valpy, in London, 
who is decidedly the most accurate and erudite printe 
ing bookseller of the age. 

The Memoir of the Lite of Peter the Great, by 
John Barrow, published by the Harpers, is compiled 
with great research and accuracy, and is written in 
an agreeable and nervous style. 


ATTEMPT.AT ASSASSINATION, 
Mr. James C. Cross, of Lexington, Ky. writes to 


the editors of the Lexington Reporter:—** Within 
the last few days, I have been asked by numerous 
individuals, if an attempt was made to assassinate 
me, ‘To satisfy the public on this subject, I answer 
in the affirmative. On the night of the 8th of March 
last, about 9 o’clock, while sitting in my office, five 
miles from this city, I was fired at through a front 
window, the ball passing within at least two inches 
of my head, and through the shutter of another win- 
dow in my rear.” 


LAKE NAVIGATION. 
The navigation of Lake Erie opened on the ninth 


inst. The steamboat Peacock arrived at Buffalo tha 
day, with passengers from Detroit. There was still 
some ice, but it was much scattered and mosily dis 
tributed along the Canada shore. 


The Susquehanna was four feet above low wate 
mark, at Columbia, Pa. on Saturday last. Arksand 


rafts were passing there daily. 


merits, its fidelity and spirit, have not been surpass- — 
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HEAVY RAINS AT THE SOUTH. 

The Southern papers inform us that much damage 
has been done in that quarter of the country by the | 
late heavy rains. Many of the bridges have been 
swept away, and the waters so swollen as greatly to 
impede the passage of the traveller. The Norfolk 


Herald says 

A gentleman from New-Kent, who passed through 
James City and Williamsburg, informs, that the 
waters had been much swollen, and great damage 
done to the mills in those Counties, the water over- 
flowing the dams, and in many cases rendering the 
mills inoperative for some tine. 

A friend from Isle of Wight, states, that nearly 
all the mills inthat County, 14 or 15, (3° or 4 ol 
which perhaps only excepted,) have been nearly 
destroyed, the dains being swept away by the rising 
of the streams to an unusual height, and overflow. | 
ing the banks. Much damage was also occasioned 
to other property, and the public roads, bridges, Ne. 

It seems generally agreed that so large a quantity 
of rain had not fallen, in the same space of time, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 


A COWARD. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER ONE. 

Two ladies, seated at a table ina saloon of the 
Rue Larochetoucald, were surrounded by a number 
wf gentlemen, and engaged in an animated conversa- 
tion. One of the ladies was named Madame de 
Nerville, the other, ber daughter, was named Ma- 
rie. Marie was naturally pale; she had light hair; 
large, swimming blue eyes, shaded by long, dark 
lashes, and full, sirongly-marked eyelids, indicated 
one of those elevated, thoughtful souls, which burn 
and glow in secret. Just then her usual paleness had 
left her, her eyes dilated and sparkled, and her voice 
was deep and broken, as though she was much 
moved. 

‘How, M. Lascour,’ said she, ‘did the man re- 
ceive a blow?’ 

‘Yes, miss, some time ago, at the Pavillon d’Er- 
menonville.”” 

¢ And did not return it?? 

© He did not.’ 

* And has not demanded satisfaction of the aggres- 
sor?? 

*He would be more likely to beg his pardon!’ I 
© And what is the wretch’s name, so that in case 
ever meet him, I may show him plainly that I despise 

him?? 

‘His name!—it will be difficult to ascertain it; for 
probably no one witnessed the circumstance but the 
friend who mentioned it to me, atid you would do 
wrong in despising him—he may be a very fine 
man.’ 

What! he, the coward!” 

‘Coward! coward! that is your great argument. 
Is it the man’s fault? Courage is a matter of nerve; 
we cannot command resolution any more than we 
can appetite. ‘Thus Captain Derviere, with whom 
you are well acquainted, mentioned to me, the other 
day, the case of a young man who, having been gross- 
ly insulted,came on the ground three times and faint- 
ed away three times, when he came to lay hand on 
his sword. Would you despise the man? Can we 
control our swooning? He is perhaps of very deli- 
cate sentiment, and very pure in soul, only his or- 
gans are weak; find fault with his limbs, therefore, 
not with his feelings.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Marie, ‘I say, for my part, 
that where there is no courage there is no honour. 
Let a man be an assassin, a deserter, nay, even a 
traitor, love can pardon itall; an assassination is but 
a crime, treason perhaps no more than hatred, and 
hatred and crime may both proceed from a great 
soul. Buta coward! oh, the very name sickens me 
—and were the man you saw insulted there at my 
feet, beautiful as an angel, noble asa king, with a 
revenue of a million, | would not marry him were | 
but the servant-maid of an inn.’ 

As she was saying this, a young man who was 
leaning on a console at the other end of the room, 
and had taken no partin the discussion, let an album 
fall. Marie turned at the noise, and her eyes as- 
sumed an indescribably sweet and tender expression, 
as she rose and approsched the young man. 

*Savigny, my friend,’ said she, in a whisper, 
* come along—why do you remain alone in this dis- 
— corner! Do you not approve of what I have 
said! 

At these words, uttered with a captivating grace 
and submission, Marie’s betrothed turned toward 
her, disclosing mild and noble, but somewhat dis- 
turbed features. 

‘Excuse me, Marie,’ said he, ‘I was looking at 
this sketch of Roqueplan in your albam, and did not 
hear you.’ 

‘Ah! Lam sorry for it,’ said she,‘ you are so pure 
and achle-tainded, you would have been pleased 
with the sentiments I expressed.’ 

* Marie,’ said Savigny in an agitated voice, and 
showing her the album, ‘ pray look at this head of 
an old woman—how expressive! how true to nature! 
It reminds me of my poor grandmother, who loved 
me so much.’ 

‘Ah! my friend,‘ said Marie, ‘I see a tear stand- 
ing in your eye—hide it, pray, or I must weep too. 
My Savigny, how tender hearted you are!” 


ble at which Madame de Nerville was seated. 


courage, and yet if | have a son who is like myself, 
I wili tell him, * Never submit to an insult.’ ’ 

* Well, tor my part,’ said Madame de Nerville, 
‘if I had the good fortune to have a son, and he had 
received what you call an insult, | would beseech 
him on my kuees notto fight. WhLat difference does 
it make tome whether my son is a coward or not? 
What I want is to bave him live. I am no Spartan. 
i will not tell my son, *‘ Return with your shield, or 
upon it.? I would say to him, ‘ Do not go at all.’? 
* Neither would I fight, madam,’ said Lascour, ‘if 
I were your son; torit L were your son, | would have 
twenty thousand a year—il | were your son I should 
need no one’s good offices—if were your son, would 
have horses, a good table, a thousand pleasures, anc 
1 would not be tool enough to risk my happy life 
against that of a wretch who has nothing else to 
lose.’ 

* But, sir,’ rejoined Marie, quickly, ‘ suppose that 
wretch would offer you an insult?” 

*I would understand it as a compliment.’ 

‘And if he gave you a blow?’ 

*1 would walk off to avoid a secon.’ 

* But the dishonour!’ 

*Whicir?? 

* You love yourself very much, then?’ 

‘Very much, miss. Besides, why do people 
fight except trom self-love ? Bullies fight because 
they value their reputation—I would vot fight be- 
cause I value my bones. Selt-love against selt-love 
—wwine is the most reasonable of the two. For after 
all, where is this honour lodged? You say, his ho- 
nour has received a fatal blow—y et people live a hun- 
dred years after such a mortal wound. But a blow 
with a cudgel—oh! that I should feel very deeply, 
and that’s the reason why I am not anxious to get a 
shot witha pistol, inasmuch as that is still more 
painful? 

* But, sir, what would your conscience say?’ 

My conscience? it would be dumb if 1 were rich!’ 

* And then the men who would insult, the women 
who would despise you!” 

* But, miss, nobody is despised now-a-days. You 
are a coward—who knows the fact ?—two individu- 
als out of ahundred, or tenin a thousand, And | 
do think that it would prevent those ten individuals 
trom drinking my champagne, accepting my money, 
and calling me‘my dear friend!’ They would 
abuse me in private, but what is thatto me? I 
would kuow nothing of it, and even if Lshould, | 
repeat, Whatis that to me? 1 would rise—I would 
go and look in the glass—and when I found my com- 
plexion clear, my eye bright, my lip ruddy—when 
I felt in my writing-desk and found some bank notes 
in it—when Llooked around me, and saw splendid 
hangings and elegant furniture, lL would say te my- 
selt, ‘Upon my word, I did very wisely in retaining 
all this.’ I would soon forget all they could say of 
me. | would mount my bay, and take my Greek 
greyhound with me ; when L reached the park, all 
the pretty women | knew would stretch their necks 
out of their carriages to sulute me, and 1 would be 
happy, be envied and honoured, And yet, spite of 
all I have said, if I, Alfred Lascour, was insulted 
to-morrow, Ll would fight in a moment.’ 

* How so, sir ?? 

*Oh, because with me, Lascour, the case is very 
different! 1 must be a man of honour; {need it for 
my sppport. Lam the ostensible editor of a news- 
paper , L must be brave. Only consider that 1 am 
employed to be courageous for all my anonymous 
coadjuturs ; Lam the shield of their wit, cr tolly, as 
the case may be ; courage, with me, means cham- 
pagne, truffles, and a pleasant a la royale, and lam 
very tond of pheasants and champagne, therefore | 
must needs be very couregeous. But eould I find 
money any where else than iti my pen, I would be 
willing to be a coward, and to let the whole werld 
know | was one; I would have.the word coward en- 
graved on my cards as title, and | would not be the 
less liked ; and I would wear mustaches, and 1 would 
find people who would tell me it was a great pity 1 
was nut in the army ; and I would make a gallery of 
the miniatures that the ladies would send me.’ 

No, sir,’ answered Marie: no woman of honour 
would love such a man. A lover is a protector, as 
well as a husband. What, suppose I loved a man, 
took his arm, and went out with him, and he was to 
let the first puppy that choose insult me, and 1 must 
reflect that the man who pretended to love me would 
yield me up to the first threat made him! If I tall 
in the water, he will let me drown; if 1 am in a 
fire, he will let me burn up; if I tall into the hands 
of villains, he will let me be dishonoured. A cow- 
ard, sir, isa man who knows neither love, pity, nor 
friendship ; a coward can never be a husband, a son, 
or a father, for he could not protect his wife, his 
mother, or his daughter. And can a woman love 
such a man ?—oh, never, never!” 

‘It is singular,’ said Madame de Nerville, ‘Sa- 
vigny has gone, without saying a word tous,’ 

CHAPTER TWO. 

The next day, Savigny was seated at home, in a 
sad and melancholy mood, when he heard a voice, 
which he recognised at once, ask the servant if he 
was within; and in a few moments the door opened, 
and M. Lascour was announced. Lascour eutered 
with an ease which bordered on familiarity; and af- 
ter at od had, with ceremonious politeness, re- 
quested him to be seated, begun as follows: 


‘Sir, Lhave bad the honour of meeting you at 


| 
‘ No,’ said Lascour, ‘ | don’t set much value on) 


Meanwhile the discussion was going on at the ta- ; Madame Nerville’s, and I now come to do you a ser- 
| Vice.” 


* What, pray?’ 

‘Sir, you are a coward,’ 

* Sir, you shall make me atonement for the insult, 
and [ will prove to you—’ 


‘Don’t get vexed, L entreat you; for you are not. 
But I did not come) 


angry —only afraid, that’s all. 
to insult you; thereloure, spare yourself a display of 
courage Which does not deceive me. 1 resume then, 
and tell you, you are a coward.’ 

Sir!’ 

* Allow me to finish—’ 

‘No, sir, nor will suffer’-— 

*Whata man! when [ tell you that I did not 
come—’ 

* Such an insult, in my own house!’ 

‘Listen to me, do: Lam as great a poltroon as 
you—a greater one—a thousand times greater. Be 
cool, and let us talk over our business quietly, and 
like men of sense, 1 will not repeat that you are a 
coward, since that word wounds your feelings, but 
will tell you that you are not abrave man. Neither 
am I, as | have already given you to understand— 
and that is what brings me here. You don’t under- 
stand, | suppose ?? 

* Not in the least, sir.’ 

‘I presume so; but have patience a moment. Do 
you recollect that, a few days since, you were break- 
fasting at the Pavillon d’Ermenonville, in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and that a man with mustaches—’ 

At the-e words Savigny turned pale, and said ina 
hoarse voice, covering his face with bis hands, ‘Pray’ 
pray, spare me!’ 

* Be not alarmed, sir,’ replied Lascour, with his 
usual sang-froid, ‘I will not recall to your mind the 
degrading insult you have received, for | have come 
as a friend. all that I want you to understand is, that 
I saw you insulted, and saw you pocket the insult. 
You cannot conceive the object of my visit yet, l con- 
clude?? 

* No, sir.’ 

‘1 will proceed. You are speaking with Madame 
de Nerville about marrying her daughter. The 
young lady is beautiful, has a dowry of half a mil- 
lion, and every thing is nearly arranged. But yes- 
terday, after you went away, I told the family that 
you were the prrson insulied in the Pavillon d’Er- 
menonville; and the young lady declared openly that 
she would never marry a dishonoured man, ‘The 
opportunity is a fine one, the fortune large, and it 
would be hard lo lose it; it is therefore absolutely 
necessary for you to have a brilliant affair of honor, 
which may retrieve your reputation, but without ex- 
posing you to any danger---you understand—without 
exposing you to any danger—and I now arrive at 
the object of my visit.’ 

Here Lascour paused for a moment. Monsieur 
Savigny listened, immovable, with his eyes nailed 
on the ground, as though choked with emotion, ex- 
cept that now and then a big tear rolled down his 
cheek. And Lascour, balancing himself carelessly 
on his chair, watched his unfortunate patient with an 
ironical smile. He resumed: 

‘I too need an act of courage which will make a 
noise, and for this reasor:—1 am an editor, as you 
know. To live by that business, we must be piquant: 
to be piquant, we must sink the truth, in a measure; 
we must use personalities and, scandal; but 1 am 
afraid of those who will take offence at this. [want 
a brilliant ducl asa shield, sheltered behind which, 
I can attack all my demi-courageous acquaintance, 
who, if I had never fought, would come to demand 
satisfaction from me; and when they know I have 
been out once, will pretend not to have seen the of- 
fensive article. When I saw you receive that insult 
at the Pavillon d’Ermonenville, it occurred to me, 
at first, to follow you every where, to seize the first 
opportunity to insult you publiely, and to build up a 
reputation for courage on your cowardice But, | 
know not why, I esteem you, spite of that insult. 1 
watched your conduct in that unfortunate dispute, 
and youare aman of honour; you were angry at 
yourself; you did ll that you could to fight, and it 
was your neture only that refused.. I am sure that 
you have wept many a night when you thought on 
that outrage! therefore, l at once gave up my plan 
of insulting you, and have discovered 4 means which 
recénciles every thing, which retrieves your reputa- 
tion, establishes mine, brings about your marriage, 
and assures My position in society; it is this:’ 

Monsieur Savigny, who had not spoken for a 
quarter of an hour, and sat like a criminal before 
the inquisition, rallied his trembling limbs, and oy 
a paintul effort raised his head abruptly, approached 
Lascour, and said— 


‘ T understand and despise you ; leave the house!” 

Lascour smiled, and answered, in no way discon- 
certed, ‘If it was not for my interest as well as for 
yours to remain, | would not stay a minate longer, 
but I have need of you as well as you of me, and | 
will do you a Service in spite of yourself.’ 

* Sir,’ said Savigny, with dignity, yet embarrassed, 
‘you have heard,’ 

‘ Listen to me,’ answered Lascour, ‘I ask your 
pardon for mentioning Madame de Nerville’s for- 
tune to you just now, I know you are above all in- 
terested views, but thisis what binds you to me; 
you are in love, passionately in love with Mademoi- 
selle de Nerville—have you courage enough to re- 
sign her voluntarily ?? 

‘ it is better to resign her than win her by a 
trick. 

* But reflect that you not only lose her, but re- 


‘hands, 


see the mark of the insult on your cheek, and wi 
never meet you without saying to herself, ‘there is 
a man who has received a blow!?? 

* Oh, ’tis the torture of hell!’ said Savigny, and 
the sweat poured off his forehead. 

‘Say but a word, and that torture is at an end.’ 

* But after all,’ said the young man in despair, 
* what do you intend to do ?? 

‘ Listen. Go tothe opera this evening, place 
yourself in the front seat in the baleony, on the left ; 
I will come a quarter of an hour alter you, in the 
middle of the piece ; I enter, you appreach me, 
asking me by what right I presume to slander you ; 
I] answer yourudely, you call me an impertinent 
scoundrel ; I grow angry, you lay hands on me, the 
spectators rise and surround us, and when a good 
many people are collected, I call you by name that 
all may know it is you, and we make an appointment 
for the next morning.’ 

‘Never, never!’ said poor Savigny, panting for 
breath. 

* You do not love Mademoiselle de Nerville, then!’ 

* Not love her! heavens! not love her!’ said he, 
striking his forehead. 

‘Well, let me go on, then, The next day, that 
is to-morrow, we go on the ground,’ 

* 1 tell you I will not go,’ answered Savigny, with 
fury, no, ‘1 will not go! Do you know that what 
you propose would be the eternal torment of my 
life! What! obtain the greatest blessing of the 
world ; the esteem of my fellow-men, by fraud! 
Owe the respect | enjoy only to a stratagem, my 
friends to a trick! to reficet, in the midst of love’s 
purest endearments, that 1 am stealing them—to see 
myself looked up to as a man of honour, and to feel 
that Lam the most vile and degraded of created 
beings. No, sir, no! since 1 am a coward, I will 
pass tor one, but Ll will not steal a character for cour- 
age! wall not go.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Lascour, coolly, * very well. 
I'll go and tell Mademoiselle de Nerville.’ 

‘ For mercy’s sake, do not name that name,’ cried 
Savigny. What shall do—what agony, ah, you 
are my evil genius, Lascour. Maric—dishonour— 
theworld—my conscience—my head is wandering— 
oh heavens! if | have thirty years more to live, 
take five-aud-twenty and give me courage!” 

‘1 offer it to you without expense ; why do you 
not accept it ?’ 

* Shall 1 have been the less insulted ?’ 

*1 alone saw the insult offered you, I alone make 
it known; you attack me as having slandered you, 
and all is blotied out. Listen to me, and let me fine 
ish, We go on the ground to-morrow morning; we 
place ourselves at twenty paces—no, at fifteen, it is 
more inform. ‘The pistols are loaded; we fire, at 
the same time, six inches too high, you understand 
me? six inchestoo high. After the first fire, the se- 
conds will declare, that the laws of honour are satis- 
fied. But you, for L yield up all the glory to you, 
you declare that the atonement is not sufficient, oth- 
erwise it would leok like a duel between two depu- 
ties. They load; we fire, without touching either; 
they load a third time; we miss again; then the se- 
conds interpose forcibly; you yield, at the same 
time declaring, that, if you were in my plase, you 
would not be satisfied. However, we are reconciled, 
we shake hands, L ama brave man, you are a hero, 
your reputation is re-established, you marry Made- 
moiselle de Nerville, and L announce it in my pa- 
per. What do you say to my plan?” 


Savigny did not answer; his hand twisted convul- 
sively in his hair, he seemed devoured by one of 
those internal conflicts which exhaust ten years of 
our life in an hour; his knees shook, and his cen- 
tracted lips showed his teeth firmly set. He remain- 
ed in this situation before Lascour five minutes, who 
alarmed himself at the sight of this silent, motion- 
less agony, forgot his selfishness, was silent, and al- 
most turned pale, Allat onee, Savigny removed his 
hand, rose, said to Lascour, in a hoarse voice, “lhis 
evening, at the opera!’ and fled into his chamber. 


CHAPTER THREE, 


At eleven next morning the following scene was 
enacted in the Carrieres Montmartre, behind a wall; 
an open pistol-case lay on the ground, and two men, 
fitteen paces apart, had their weapons still in their 
Then one of the seconds, stepping between 
them, said with aresolute air, ‘Gentlemen, six shots 
have been fired; it is enough for your honour, and 
too much, perhaps, for our consciences; the duel 
must cease, or I leave the ground.” M. Lascour ap- 
proached Savigny, and requested him to give him 
his hand. 

‘I have no right to refuse you, sir,’ said Savigny, 
and gave it to him, 

* Now, gentlemen,’ said Lascour, addressing the 
seconds, * before we part, I will ask you to sign a 
declaration that M. Savigny and myselt have acted 
like men of honour.’ 

The seconds sat down on a grassy bank, and wrote 
hastily, in pencil:-- 

‘A meeting took place at Montmartre, this morn- 
ing, beiween M. Savigny and M. Lascour, principal 
editor of the ———, ‘Three shots were exchanged 
on each side, and we decare on our honour that the 
two combatants proved themselves men of courage. 
Signed] ‘DELAUNAY, DERCOURT, LENOIR, MORVAL,’ 
This doeument being finished, M. de Launay, one 
of Lascour’s seconds, drew near Savigny, and said, 
‘Sir, L earnestly desire that our acquaintance, began 
under such unpleasant circumstances, will not end 


main dishonoured in her eyes; that she will always 


here; your honourable and spirited behaviour to-day, 
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ensures you my friendship for ever. If you will 
vouchsafe me yours in return, I shall be proud of it, 
asthat of one of the most honourable men of my ac- 
quaintance.’ 

Savigny bowed. 

¢ Allow me, gentlemen,’ said Lascour, approach- 
ing and taking Savigny one side, ‘allow me to say a 
single word to one who was, a moment since, my an- 

onist, and who l trust is now my friend. Well! 
what is the matter with you?—you seem quite anx- 
jous, and yet our plan has succeeded beyond my 
hopes. Do you know that I was afraid for a moment, 
at the first fire. If you had taken aim and shot me!’ 

Savigny made an indignant gesture. 

‘It would have been an original idea, at all events, 
my dear fellow. Luckily, every thing went off «s well 
as could be. Here is our seconds’ declaration; 
will take 1t to all the papers; it will be printed this 
evening, known by all parties to-morrow, and at the 
end of a week we shall have two hundred friends 
more, and in a month’s time we shall not be able to 
accept half the invitations that will pour In upon us 
at the Mocher de Cancale. Meantime, let us go to 
breakfast. What say you, gentlemen?—suppose we 
adjourn to the Pavillon d’Ermenon—’ 
Savigny turn pale at the name, he added, hastily, ‘no, 
Iam wrong, to Gillet’s.’ 

Gentlemen, excuse me for not joining you,’ said 
Savigny, ‘1 feel somewhat unwell.’ And he got in 
his cabriolet alone, and drove off rapidly. 

‘What a strange fellow! how cool! cried Delau- 
nay, as he went away.’ ‘Do you know, my dear 
Lascour, you have had a lucky escape, with such 
an antagonist!’ 

CHAPTER FOUR, 

Itis noon. A young girl in her morning-dress ; 
her hair in disorder and her eyes swoln with weep- 
ing, goes incessantly from the door to the window 
of the saloon ; leans as far as she can out of the 
balcony ; stretches her neck out of the window, 
watching the entrance of the street with fixed gaze : 
removes the looks which shade her forehead to see 
the clearer, and then throws herself ona seat again, 
sobbing and concealing her face in her hands. 

* He is dead! he is dead! | am sure he is dead!’ 

‘My daughter ; my dear daughter, do not give 
yourself up to despair in this way.’ 

‘ And I, who suspected him of cowardice ; I, who 
could think that he had tamely let himself be in- 
sulted, when at the same time , . 

* He will return, my daughter; he will return.’ 

* Oh, if he returns! I will beg him to forgive 
me ; I will throw myself at hisfeet:he will forgive 
mo ; I will repeat so often and so tenderly that | 
love him, that he will forgive me. But he will not 
return! and heaven punishes me for having dared 
to suspect the noblest of men. He is dead! I shall 
never sce him again! Savigny, Savigny, oh,heavens!’ 

All at once, a slight noise was heard in the ad- 
joining room. ‘’Tis he!’ cried the young girl, and 

urried to the door. Savigny entered in fact, very 
_ ant let himself drop on the first seat he could 

ud, * You are not wonnded, are you ?’ cried she : 
*no, no, you are not—oh, what happiness! Itis he, 
mother, look, itis he ; but I weep! but these are 
no painful tears ; I would be glad to shed such tears 
always. Dear Savigny! how kind heaven has been 
tous. But pray, speak to me, say one word ; one 
single word ; | want to hear your voice ; say ouly 
Marie, and I will understand it. Whaat, still silent}? 
Qh, | know you have heard of what I said, and are 
displeased with me. Oh, forgive me, my friend ; 
I have been sufficiently punished for it. I have suf- 
fered so much. If you you were told that your 
Marie had disgraced herself, you would die with 
grief; would you not? Well, then, judge of my 
sufferings, when a man assured me he had seen Sa- 
vigny put up with an insult ; my brave, my pure, 
my noble-minded Savigny ; I ought not to have be- 
lieved him, and yet he swore to me that he had seen 
it ; and then itis your fault too if Lamtoo nice on 
the point of honour. Why did you reveal to me all 
the treasures of your generous and lofty spirit? A 
drop of water stains the snow. Ah, forgive me ; 
forgive me! What, do you not answer me; you 
turn your head aside—this is cruel in you--I entreat 
you, look on Marie, who is stretching out her hands 
to you ; you will not refuse me, and then, you know 
Lam of the noble family of Nerville ; that family 
in which there never was a coward, and [ thought I 
should have died when I reflected that he whom I 
loved, had been insulted. But how could I believe 
it—it was a crime in me—an unpardonable crime. 
Tell me how 1 am to ask your pardon, and I will do 
so. But look at me—look at your Marie, for if you 
do, you will not have the heart to be so angry. Oh, 
what happiness! your hand clasp in mine, your eyes 
melt with tenderness; I recognise Savigny’s fea- 
tures, when he tells me ‘Llove you!’ Qh, mother, 
mother, let me kiss him’—and without waiting for 
her smiling mother’s consent, she threw herself in 
her betrotived’s arms ; kissed him tenderly, and hid 
her face in his bosom. M. Savigny embraced her 
affectionately ; kissed her locks ; let a tear fall on 
her neck, and said ‘dear Marie ;’ then he disen- 
gaged himself from herarms, and went away, say- 
ing, ‘ I shall return.’ 

An hoor afterwards, Madame de Nerville received 
aletter from Savigny, stained with blood. He had 
just shot himself. Poor Marie! 


CHAPTER FIVE. 

* Joseph, bring me my chocolate and the ¥ 
said M. from his aleove. Ah, the 
paper. Letme read my glory. Capital! 


‘* Yesterday a rencontre took place, etc.’ 

‘Very well, aba? Savigny’s name again! what 
can that be !” 

** Yesterday, about two o’clock, M. Savigny blew 
out his brains at his own residence. The motive of 
this horrid action isunknown. M. Savigny was on 
the point of connecting himself with one of the 
first tamilies of the metropolis.’ 

‘Savigny! I must be dreaming—it is not possi- 
ble—Savigny—yes, itis he, sure enough ; le was 
on the point of connecting himself—there can be no 
doubt of it. Whata riddle! such courage! This 
isa very meagre article. Something might have 
been made out of the close connexion between his 
duel and his suicide ; something fine might have 
been said about the stern intrepidity of that man, 
who had risked his life three times that morving al- 
ready, and yet dered to put an end to it an hour af- 
terwards, not fearing death after having stood so 
near it! and this strangely brave man, fought with 
me; and I with him! It does me credit; I will 
touch the article up. But what could have been the 
reason? I cannot imagine. He must have been 
beside himself. With such a wild head he might 
have revealed our secret, it he had not killed him- 
self, Joseph bring me my chocolate!’-V, ¥. Marror. 


From the French. 


THE DEMON MONK. 


A LEGEND OF THE ALGOA.—--BY MISS PARDOE. 

It is many, many years ago, beyond the me- 
mory of the grandshire of the oldest man in the 
province that the pious Father, Henrique disap- 
peared from his monastery, and passed away like 
a midsummer storm, The consternation of the 
prior was great, and a chapter of the order was 
convoked, for Father Henrique had been the 
holiest monk of the community; his was the 
knee which bent the longest in prayer: and his 
the voice which sounded loudest in the choir: 
nor was his loss Jess appalling without than 
within the cloister; forthe holy father was con- 
fessor to many noble ladies who could ill brook 
to make asecond confidant; and never were 
more frequent or more earnest prayers offered 
up, than for his re-appearance; more candles 
vowed to our Lady and the blessed saints—or 
more eyes up-turned in wonder and in inquiry. 
The princely family of Cintra de Toro griev- 
ed longer and more deeply than any; the Mar- 
queza wept and bewailed herself as though 
she had lost a child; and her noble husband 
shut himself for many days into his apartment. 

Time, however, wore away, and it was ru- 
moured that the young and beautiful Donna 
Teresa, the daughter of that haughty house, 
had disappeared at the same time as the miss- 
ing monk; when, just asthe rumour gained 
ground, the comadres were putto the blush by 
the attendance of the young beautyat mass; pale, 
very pale, but, nevertheless,as lovely and as 
gentle as ever. 

Some ofthose who had been the loudest and 
the most persevering in circulating the inju- 
rious report, crossed themselves devoutly, and 
became, thenceforward, the most strenuous in 
contradicting the rumour; while others, who had 
originally said less, only shook their heads, and 
prayed the saints that all might turn out as it 
should be! 

_And where, during all this time, was the 
monk? 

The young Count Henrique de Bento was in 
the full rush of popularity, the full pursuit of 
pleasure, when the wife of his puny and pa- 
ralytic elder brother, of whose very existence, 
so precarious and profitless did it appear, he ne- 
never even thought, gave birth to a son—and 
Henrique sank at once, from the presumptive 
heir of immense wealth, into the pennyless 
younger brother of a noble house. Fora time 
he could not be made to comprehend the extent 
of the evil, he laughed scorntully when they 
told him of the birth of his young nephew. 

‘The worthy son of a worthy farther, doubt- 
less,” he said, without withdrawing his eyes 
from the diamond-hilted dagger, which he was 
placing in his embroidered girdle; ‘and for how 
long a life hath he stipulated? and for how brave 
a one? Is he to be a sandalled friar, or an arm- 
ed warrior? Sooth to say, he comes of power- 
ful parentage!’ and in his proud blindness of 
heart he scoffed at the ruin which was about to 
overwhelm him. 

The child grew, and throve apace; and then, 


indeed, the scornful Count began to contem-. 


plate his position with less placidity. Of his 
feeble brother he could entertain no rational 
apprehension, but here wasanew and a more 
formidable barrier to his heirship. Heavy was 
the blow to his pride, but deeper was the shock 
to his affections: volatile and vain as he was,he 
had become sincerelyenamoured of the LadyTe- 
resa de Toro,and he knew too well the proud and 
ambitious character of her father, to hope that 


he would listen tor r moment to a poor and pen- 
nyless suitor. Yet, inthe recklessness of his 
passion, he essayed the venture, and was re- 
pulsed with scorn! 

This was too much; and not even the tears 
of Teresa could counteract the maddening ef- 
fect of her lordly parent’s scoff. ‘It is well,’ 
he said to himself, ‘the world has done with me 
—be it so—I must try another path—love re- 
Jects me: it is possible to make ajoy of hate— 
earth hears not my entreaties—heaven may be 
won by prayers—let it be so—it is well worth 
the venture—it hath been pleasant, ofa verity, 
to be asinner, but it may chance to be more 
profitable to become a saint—Henrique de Ben- 
to, itis buttwo strides fromthe cloister to the 
crosier.’ 

And the gay Count became a Bernardine. 

The luxurious brotherhood marvelled; the in 
dulgent prior expostulated—all vain-- 
and it was palpable to every inhabitant of the 
hamlet that the young, and pious, and handsome 
Father Henrique was on the highway to canoni- 
zation. 

Out upon it! ’tis a misjudging world. What 
knew the gossips of the neighbourhood, of the 
fancies, the imaginings, of the monk’s solitude? 
Is every lip that smiles the portal of a happy 
heart? Is every knee that bends, the symbol of 
a pious spirit? There may be more sin in si- 
lence, than in the outcry of a multitude: and it 
was even so here. The worshipped friar smiled 
bitterly at the dupes he made: but his proud na- 
ture could not rest satisfied with such purblind 
homage. He hated the world that it had thrus 
him forth, and himself that he had tamely suff 
ered it. He loathed the strength of mind, and 
power of body, which only mocked him by their 
fetteredimpatence. He laughed, in defiance, 
at the violence of passions whose every indul- 
gence was sin. He resolved to free himself from 
so poor, so pitiful a thrall, But now! 

None ever asked the question who had to 
linger long for a reply. 

It were vain, after such a lapse of years, to 
decide on the means which were adopted by 
the Bernardine to effect his purpose—we have 
already said that he disappeared mysteriously 
from among the community; we have likewise 
hinted that the lady Teresa de ‘Tora disappear- 
edalso. But has it not been stated that she re- 
turned to herhome? Even so: pale,attenuated, 
withered like a -blossom which the sun had 
touched so fiercelv, had she returned; and, not 
long afterwards, she became the bride of the 
Duque do Vouga—the Evil One is a subtle ad- 
versary—the gold with which he bribes has 
been known to turn to cinders beneath the 
touch. 

There grew a whispering that a manly and 
magnificent Fidalgo, coming, no one knew 
whence, and living, no one knew how, had ap- 
peared in the province; who resembled Father 
Henrique so remarkably, that had not his luxu- 
riant, and ostentatiously arranged coiffure nega- 
tived everp suspicion at once, some busy spirits 
would have had their own misgivings of the 
identity of the two individuals; but the proud 
Fidalgo bore not the slightest vestige of a sha- 
ven crown; and it was palpable, at once, that 
no mortal means could, in so short a space of 
time, have removed its trace so utterly. 

What a life of faste, of luxury, and of excess, 
was that of the stranger noble! but, it was re- 
marked that no mendicant ever found relief 
within his gates: and the more pious the prayer 
with which they petitioned for aid, the more 
rudely were they repulsed by the insolent and 
pampered menials. 

These, too, were strangers in the land; men 
of dark complexions and flashing eyes, of hasty 
natures, and of voluble utterance, bowing their 
servile bodies to the dust, in obedience to every 
mandate of their haughty lord, but rude alike of 
speech and action to all around them. 

There were not wanting many who found 
charms in the wealth of the polished and pro- 
fuse stranger, which made them assiduously 
court his society and friendship. The former 
he accorded to all,who sought it; the latter he 
conceded only to one individual. The Vis- 
conde de Rebello was thatindividual. Young, 
handsome, haughty, and fearless, he seemed the 
very prototype of the mysterious noble; when 
they first met, Rebello had lost every mveda, 
and was still standing with all the bitterness of 
a baffled gamester, marking the chances of the 
game, as those who had possessed either bet- 
ter funds or brighter fortune still pursued their 
intoxicating occupation. 

‘The Devil take it.” he muttered between 
his teeth, ‘had I but fifty, nay, but a score of 


moedas, I could retrieve all my losses in an hour 
—I have been playing like a blind man —butI 
can see clearly now—dull fool! and now it is 
too late——’ 

‘Dear sir, do me the favour,’ said a deep, 
musical voice close at his elbow; and it fell up- 
on his ear accompanied by aclear metallic sound, 
which could not be mistaken by the practised 
senses of Rebello. He turned hastily towards 
the speaker, who extended to him a purse 
weighty with gold. 

‘It is impossible,’ said the ruined gambler; 
‘I bave not wherewithal to repay the loan, 
should I again be baffled.’ 

‘Away with these ceremonies,’ was the im- 
patient reply; ‘let churls be turned aside from 
their purpose for lack of gold—but we should 
‘know nothing of such a want: if you are suc- 
cessful, the coin will have been a loan—if you 
fail, it will have been a gift—nothing can be 
more simple than this arrangement.’ 

Rebello looked at the speaker in amazement: 
he had never before heard such arguments in 
such a spot; the emphatic we also soothed the 
ruffled dignity of the young Visconde at once: 
it was flinging oil on water. ‘1 know not how 
to thank you,’ he at length murmured out. 

like you the better for it; words—words 
—words—the world is made up of words, and 
I despise the world. But you lose time—Come 
on! nay, never hesitate! had I offered the mo- 
ney on a bond—favoured you with a loan ye 
usury—induced you to make over to me the 
jointure of your mother, or the dowery of your 
sister, then, indeed, your scruples had been 
intelligible, for I might have taken my forfeit to 
the letter—but I ask no pledge, and you yet 
murmur at the terms.’ 

‘Murmur? oh, no!’ interposed Rebello, fasci- 
nated by the low music of the voice, and no less 
startled by the words to which it gave utter- 
ance. ‘ But the offer is so singular, so unlook- 
ed for.’ 

*Ha, you would have a precedent!’ was the 
somewhat scornful reply: * you can follow, but 
you fear to lead—I have been mistaken in you.’ 

‘ Give me the gold,’ said the young man, has- 
tily; ‘I would sooner lose your money than 
your friendship.’ 

‘Who won?’ demanded the deep voice, after 
the lapse of a few moments, as the stranger 
stood calmly beside his new acquaintance. 

‘I won ten moidres,’ replied the Visconde, 
gaily. 

‘ Bravely done!--But you should risk a higher 
stake-you are a child, toying with cherry stones.’ 

Again there was a pause. The dice rattled in 
the box, and fell, fraught with fate, upon the 
board—laughter and curses followed the falt; 
and again a voice murmured in the ear of Re- 
bello: *Who lost?’ 

‘Curses on it! I have lost fifty broad pieces.’ 

‘Fifty!—why, ’tis but the child progressing 
from the cherry-stone, to the pomegranate- 

in—give me the dice.’ 

‘Nay, Senhor, it is too much, said the man 
who presided at the table, as his eye rested 
uneasily upon the heap of gold which the Fi- 
dalgo flung down: * We dare not admit the 
stake.’ 

* Chicaner!’ muttered the stranger:’ will you 
admit the moiety? 

‘It is enough, my Lord. 

The noble threw, and lost—there was a 
whispering round the table, but he moved not 
a muscle as the ready hand of the winner swept 
away the coin to his own heap. 

‘ Now itis yourturn, /tebello,’ he said calmly: 
‘I wish you good luck!” 

The young Visconde played, and the prayer 
of his new friend seemed hkely to be accom- 
plished; so earnestly did he pursue the wind- 
ings of his fortune, that he continued, from 
time to time, to address him on the subject of 
the game, totally unconscious that he had with- 
drawn himself from the table, and cast himself 
upon a sofa, where he seemed to sleep. 

‘I am almost dead with thirst!’ at length ex- 
claimed the young Viscunde, whose parched lips 
and blood-shot eyes betrayed the intensity of his 
devotion to the ruinous vice in which he was 
indulging; ‘ give me something to drink!—’ 

The sleeping noble laughed—his dream was 
a pleasant one! 

‘It is nectar!’ said Rebello, as he held out his 
capacious glass, in order that it might be re- 
plenished by an attendant: ‘how came such 
wine beyond the walls of a monastery >—I could 
have sworn that it had been fermented for a 
holy brotherhood! More—give me more—good 
wine, and a high throw, are fare for the gods!’ 

‘Your lordship has not yet paid your last 
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stake,’ said the man who sat opposite to him.’ 

‘* No! well, then, here is the gold; such wine | 
; ap at any price.’ 
then!’ whispered some one close be- 
side him: it was his friend, who had awoke, and 
joined him. 

¢} can drink no more,’ was the reply; ‘ even 
now I cannot count the number on the dice. 

«Pshaw! you are a girl—wine is our blood, 
our life; drink, man: you will have the better 
fortune.’ 

Again Rebello obeyed; and it is scarely strange 
that when he staggered forth from the gaming- 
table, he was once more pennyless, and—alone 
—for his new friend had returned home some 
hours previously. 

‘You are melancholy this morning, my dear 
Visconde,’ said his noble acquaintance, when 
they met on the morrow! ‘a cloud has come 
over your spirit—I pray you confide in me; 
and if I possess the power, as I have the will, 
your horizon shall forthwith recover its shun- 
shine.’ 

‘Iam obliged to you,’ said Rebello, as he 

sped the proffered hand: ‘I am too much 
obliged already; and to-day mine is a two-fold 

annoyance—I am angry with myself—with you 
—with all the world.’ 

‘Nevertheless, yours is no desperate case,’ 
smiled his companion: ‘all quarrel with our- 
selves ends innoxiously enough.—I shall not 
suffer you to indulge anger against me—and as 
for the world!—no, no; young, handsome, no- 
ble, high-spirit, Xavier de Rebello must jest, 
when he talks of having cause of quarrel with a 
world ever ready to extend its worship to such 
winning attributes; and is this all” 

Rebello shook his head: * My good uncle, the 
Duque do Vouga has lost his lovely wife—and 
it is said ‘ 

‘What is said!’ exclaimed his companion, 
startled out of his usual calm indifference. 

‘In truth I know not that I should have 
named it,’ said the Visconde, ‘but to you, my 
dear Marqueze A 

* Ay, to me!—to me!’ 

*To you I will confide that on her death-bed 
she made some strange disclosures.’ 

The mysterious noble drew his hand across 
his brow; large drops of damp stood upon it like 
night dew: ‘ Did she speak of any by name?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

‘No, strange to say, she did not—but she 
spoke composedly, like one who weighed well 
the import of her words—she told the appalled 
Duque of a young affection, nourished in hope, 
and blighted by disappointment—and then she 
shadowed out a wild tale of some unearthly spell 
which was cast over her; when she fancied her- 
self standing in a cavern, of which the floor was 
one continuous crystal, and the roof thickly 
hung with colossal diamond-drops; while a thou- 
sand jewels flashed along the walls; her ear dis- 
tinguished the sound of a constant waterfall, but 
on her heart fell a fear which contracted the ef- 
fect of the magnificence by which she was sur- 
rounded—” 

‘Babbler!’ muttered the mysterious listener. 
—‘And was this all?” he asked contemptuously; 
‘did the dying Dugueza find no subject more 
interesting than meaningless rhapsody, with 
which to entertain her noble husband?” 

* Pardon me’—said Rebello:—‘ the tale went 
on: she remembered that in this cavern she was 
joined by her lover—but she saw him now in 
serge and discipline, with a shaven crown, and 
sandalled feet—she would have wept with him; 
but the apostate dared to talk to her of love; 
evenin that holy garb—she would have parted 
from him in kindness; but he tempted her with 
devilish arguments, and trampled the cross 
which was pendent from his girdle, before her 
eyes, What follows is still more strange; the 
floor of chrystal cracked and shivered as the 
cross touched its surface, and a sound as of gurg- 
ling water and falling masses filled the cavern; 
the monk caught her hastily in his arms, and 
bore her forth—and, Marqueze, her words were 
true; for the cavern has been sought for, and 
found. It is hidden among mighty rocks, near 
the source of the river Alcoa: no human foot 
may penetrate into its hidden recesses, for there 
is no earth upon which that foot can rest— 
water, water, into its deepest, its darkest in- 
tricacies, all is water below, and frowning rocks 
above, so crowded and condesed that there is 
no passage among them.’ 

The listener laughed scornfully: ‘The vision 
of a departing spirit, doubtless, engendered 
by the consciousness of some former falsehood.’ 


*I marvel much how sped the apostate monk,’ 
said Rebello, 


‘Oh! gaily; like a disfranchised spirit—fancy 
yourself in serge and sandal, Visconde, and then 
imagine how you would feel when you had cast 
them off.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, the proposition is irreverend’— 
‘Young man,’ was the cold reply, ‘when I 
met you yonder at the gaming-table, you talked 
to me of the world—I see you now under the 
influence of a fantastic tale, and you are growing 
severe and saintly—my friend must be all or 
nothing’— 
‘You mistake me, Marqueze said Rebello, 
earnestly: ‘I did but jest—believe me, lam no 
saint.’ 
His companion turned aside to conceal a smile. 
When aman has gamed, and drank, and felt 
hame of his own religious principles, he has 
thrown open the outworks of his citadel to thes 
enemy of souls! : 
‘I will present you to my pretty Ana, if you 
will,’ resumed the Visconde, after a pause; ‘but 
mark me, Marqueze, not one word of my prow- 
ess at the gaming-table—not one hint of my 
obligation to you, or 1 am lost?” 
* Fool!’ muttered his companion. 
Within three months, the young Visconde de 
Rebello had expired by his own hand; and the 
lady Ana was the reputed bride-elect of the 
stranger noble. 
* * * 2 
‘And this is night!’ said the man of mystery 
as he stood with folded arms before the Rock- 
lake, of which mention has already been made; 
and looked darkly upwards to the deep blue 
sky studded with ten thousand glittering con- 
stellations: ‘sad, silent midnight, how gloriously 
is the brightness of the stars echoed on the slug- 
gish surface of that infant river—how whisper- 
ingly does the voice of the darkness steal along 
the leaves—how lovingly do the fire-flies chase 
each other among the wild flowers—and this is 
the hour which mortals, in their blindness, give 
to sleep—poor fools! But pshaw! I have noth- 
ing to do with this, why should I scorn their fol- 
Iy, while I am fettered by my own? know I not 
that while one human heart clings to me, the 
pledge may be redeemed? What had I to do 
with woman, and her idle passion? Was not 
Teresa false? She, for whom I had perilled all! 
And this thing of prettiness and peace, why 
did I draw her sinless nature into the fearful 
vortex? Let me but burst this feeble link;—let 
me—but ah! there isa step upon the rock— 
hold!—who comes” 

‘It is me, love,’ said the sweetest voice that 
ever swelled upon the night-wind; ‘come near 
to me, the darkness makes me fearful—I have 
sought for you so long that my heart sickened; 
but you are found at last!” 

‘Ana,’ said her companion, as he led her to- 
wards the mouth of the cavern, ‘why do you 
pursue me thus?’ 

‘Because I love you—because I live but when 
Iam beside yon, because lam a woman, and 
where my heart hath made its home, there must 
I dwell also.’ 

A tempest howled through the midnight sky; 
the river-tide, urged to unusual wrath, foamed 
and fretted over its rocky barriers, and threw its 
light spray high into the air. Masses of stone 
fell rattling down the jagged sides of the preci- 
pices; the tall trees bowed their long branches 
even to the earth, as the fierce wind swept ov- 
er them—the lightnings skimmered along the 
water, the thunder reverberated among the 
rocks; the wild birds flew shrieking into their 
caverned homes—all nature was convulsed. 

The storm passed. Ana and her companion 
still stood side by side at the cavern-mouth. / 

‘Unhand me, [ say,’ were the first words 
which were audible among the wind-gusts. ‘1 
care not for myself—for thine own sake, leave 
me.’ 

‘Henrique—dear Henrique’— 

‘Dear Henrique!’ echoed her companion; 
clenching his hands until the blood started be- 
neath the nails, ‘do you jest? to whom am I dear 
—to the father who abandoned me—to the mis- 
tress who bartered me for gold?” 

‘Why will you talk thus”— 

* Because my heart is prompter to my words 
—because I am one whom the world hath brand- 
ed with its accursed signet of ruin—because, 
amida crowd of automata, I have dared to act— 
because, in short, I am not like my fellow-men 
—I am alone’ 

‘Say not alone, Henrique, it pierces me to 
the heart.’ 

‘Fond fool!’ muttered her companion through 
his closed teeth, as he bent for a moment over 
the kneeling maiden, and smoothed back her 


long silky hair: ‘I thought not of thee, na, as 


I spoke—would that thy love had been less 

steadfast.’ 
‘I repent it not,” said the lady, as she rose | 
and stood before him, tall and stately in her. 
young beauty: 1 ‘know that thy life is one of 
mystery, but I seek not to pry into its secrets— 
it is enough for me that they are thine, for 
them to be hallowed in my eyes—yes, love, 
though thou hast taught mine eye to weep, 
and my breast to heave, better to sorrow at 
thy side than to be happy where thou art not!’ 
‘ Ana, why do you cling to me? could I once 
sever this last link which binds me to my kind, 
I should be free—do you hear me, Ana?’ he 
continued, as he laid his hand heavily on the 
white arm of the maiden: ‘ FREE/—like the 
wind on the mountain: top, girl—like the ocean- 
wave, when it battles in its strength with the 
might of the tempest—free to come and to go. 
You have been deceived in me, Ana: Iam not 
what Iseem—leave me, and you are safe— 

cling to me, and’ 
‘1 care not—I care not for the alternative—I 

have abandoned my home to share thy fortunes, 
be they what they may: and I will abide by that 
which I have done.’ 

‘Strange! murmured Henrique beneath his 
breath: ‘and must she be the victim?—Not if 
words can yet win her from destruction:—listen 
to me, .na: I pray you leave me—the world 
and I must henceforth have nothing in common: 
I seek not even your love—I can yield you no 
affection in return—let us part, then: I would 
fain live a life of hate—it is for this that I be- 
seech you, leave me—I have no leisure for love, 
Ana; love must be nourished by smiles, and 
whispers, and flatteries—hatred springs sponta- 
neously, and thrives without an effort—I would 
hate freely and fiercely—laugh to scorn every 
link of the servile chain of memory and associa- 
tion—hew outa destiny of solitary, proud, com- 
passionless supremacy—make shapes out of the 
midnight storm-cloud—hear voices in the howl 
of the tempest-breath, and in the roar of the 
cataract—find a home in the wild wave, and in 
the wilderness—cast back a thousand-fold the 
curses of the false herd whose wiles have with- 
ered me—that is the life I covet, Anu, a life 
which you cannot share!’ And he tossed his 
dark locks proudly to the night-breeze, and 
snuffed the air with heaving chest and dilated 
nostrils, like a chafed war-horse. 

‘ There was a time’—wept the fair girl. 

* You say well, 4na—there was indeed a time 
—you knew me not whenthe world bent be- 
fore me in my, youth; when I was worshipped, 
followed, idolized—yet such has been—but I 
lament not that it is past. If the world and I 
once touched palms in fellowship, it was when 
we knew little of each other—our hands have 
since met in strife ;—deadly, implacable strife: 
—this same world is a hydra-headed enemy, but 
I will yet have my foot upon its neck—and 
now leave me, 4na; the night wears—’tis an 
unseemly hour to keep tryst.’ 

The maiden bent her long, graceful throat 
like a wind-swept reed, but she did not move 
from beside him; ‘ Henrique,’ she said gently, 
‘if youabandon me, I am lost.’ 

‘Lost—doubly lost with me/’ replied her 
companion, convulsively: ‘lost, body and soul! 
Ana, you have loved me—yes, even amid my 
bitterness, I do believe that you have loved me 
—you have done all that woman can do when 
she gives away her heart:—you have abandoned 
all for me—a proud home a wealthy suitor, an 
indulgent father—and how have I repaid you ? 
bya few empty flatteries, a few idle whispers ; 
by rather suffering your love than buying it 
with a return—but now, indeed, I will repay 
you all. The world prates, if my memory 
serve me, of gratitude and generosity—I would 
not be less worthy than that specious world of 
all that you have done and suffered for my sake. 
Go, then, 4na; to you there is danger in my 
vicinity—Pperil in the very atmosphere I breathe 
—did [ suffer you to linger longer by my side, 
I were ten-fold the demon that I am—go to 
your father’s hearth; it is wide enough, maiden, 
to receive you back—go to the marble halls of 
your birth-place ; they are lofty enough to yield 
you shelter beneath their fretted roofs.—Nay, 
look not on me with that affrighted eye—the 
world, which you all worship, will surely par- 
don you, that you have loved, and then grown 
weary of your passion—is it not merciful”? And 
he laughed the bitter laugh of recklessness and 
scorn. 

‘1 have but you in all that world!’ said the low, 
soul-stricken voice. 

‘But me!’ echoed Henrique; ‘and what am 


you, girl, that the rock against which I lean, 
were amore merciful resting-place for your 
arms.—My heart was withered, ere I saw you 
first—I gave it once—gave it wholly, irreclaim- 
ably, to one of your false sex. You are fait, 
Ina, | know it; very fair—but she was as the 
oasis of the desert, as the diamond of the mine, 
—graceful as a young antelope, and majestic as 
the cedar tree of the east. Would you know 
how I loved her? Ask your fond, foolish heart 
to whisper it; and even then, you will never 
guess how deeply, how passionately I loved 
her! The rest of this poor tale is scarcely worth 
the telling,’ he pursued with haughty bitterness: 
‘while the world bowed before me, she held me 
to her heart—but a change came over my for- 
tunes—and then, 4na—but you are a woman, 
and you can guess the rest.—We met once again; 
after the star had failed—she spurned me— 
loathed me—shrank from me!’ He paused for 
a moment, and then added, scornfully:* She 
gave her hand toa prouder lover—she had gold 
upon her arm, and diamonds upon her brow— 
she wore her shame bravely.—And in sooth I 
liked her the better for it, that she bent not 
her neck to the yoke of conscience like a 
craven’— 
‘And her hushand”—murmured the lady 
na. 
* What would you ask of him?’ he demanded 
sternly: ‘he wooed her for her beauty! he cared 
not that her heart had known another resting- 
place, while the finger of the world pointed to 
her as an honourable matron—but I was re- 
venged! Perchance I have paid dearly for that 
revenge: but it was great and glorious.’ 

‘ Alas! for her falsehood.’ ae 
_ - Away! away! the highways of life are full of ui 
it—’tis a hedge weed which grows unplanted— Ry 
and for yourself, why do you cling to me?—I nt 
have no heart to offer you at a price—I have no 
gold te tender you as a bride—I_ use no courtly 
wiles to beguile you of your affections’— 

‘When I look on thee’—commenced Ana, 
tenderly. 

Ha! is itso? do you love me for the poor 
beauty which nature in some idle freak bestow- 
ed upon me? Why, young beauty, the moun- 
tain winds, and the ocean billows, among which, , 
henceforward, I shall live, will soon claim that ‘ 
as a forfeit-pledge—my lip and brow will lose 
their tint: I shall become unlike the noble Hen- 
rique, whose proud manhood won your affec- 
tions—I shall be a savage outlaw—a wanderer 
of the wilds.’ 

‘I shall never heed the change, love,’ said 
Ana, tondly: ‘only let me dwell with thee in 
thy home, be it where it may.’ 

‘ My home!’ fiercely echoed Henrique: ‘ seek 
me on the mountain crest, where the wild eagle 
and the vulture roost—in the rocky caverns, 
where the wolves hold council—on the ocean- 
wave, where the tall ship labours with the tem- 
pest—I have told thee, that henceforward, I 
will have no home: let. worldlings collect their 
empty gauds around their enervating hearths, 
and talk of home—I have done with toys like 
these.’ 

‘ Nay, if you will, indeed, become a wander- 
er in fact as well as in spirit, my own Henrique, 
[ will wander at your side: dread nothing from 
my weakness, nor from my fears; I will bear 
every hardship uncomplainingly.’ 

‘ Poor girl!’ said Henrique; ‘ you talk of suf- 
fering with me, as though it were the trial of an 
hour: Iam about to breast danger, perhaps death 
—the forest-tree may chance to brave the storm, 
but the rose-branch would scatter its blossoms 
before the first blast—I beseech you, let me con- 
tend alone.’ 

‘Here, then, will I die,’ said the maiden, 
faintly. 

‘ Nay, nay; thou art too fair to die,’ laughed 
Henrique; ‘ the world cherishes such as thee in 
its bosom—one kiss, and farewell, 4na.—I shall 
be soon forgotten.’ 

The maiden raised her head,and looked stead- 
fastly upon him: the blighting laugh had not yet 
died away upon his lips; a pang smote upon her 
heart. ‘Hear me, then,’ she said in her turn, 
while her dark eye flashed for an instant in the 
moon beam; ‘hear me, as I swear, now, beneath 
this blessed light, that I will never quit your 
side—for you, | have abandoned all—you are to 
me a world—go where you will—scorn me as 
you may—in sickness and. in health, in joy and 
in sorrow—in danger or in security—all will be 
alike tome. I have loved you, and I will cling 
to you—I have trusted, and I will not be be- 
trayed—Henrique the noble, or Henrique the 
outcast; the idol of a court, or the reviled of a 


I, that you should hang upon me thus? I tell 


crowd, you are the same to me.’ 
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The Fidalgo quailed for a moment beneath 
her sudden and unanticipated energy, but he 
rallied on the instant. ‘Ana,’ he said more gent- 
ly, ‘1 thank you for your devotion, but it must 
not be. I have sworn,and I must fulfil the com- 
pact—I am pledged, and 1 may not fail—nor is 
this all: 1 dare not tell you, girl! but darker 
powers are at work than any with which you, 

oor trembler, can contend.’ 

‘Tell me’-——gasped out the maiden. 
bear all save thy desertion.’ 

‘Come hither,’ said her companion, convul- 
sively: ‘come hither, till [ whisper to you a fear- 
ful secret.’ 

He was obeyed: and the next moment .4na 
sank shrieking to the earth. 

‘Ha! now thou art convinced,’ murmured her 
companion: ‘now, indeed, there needs no far- 
ther argument--look! the moon will ere long 
rest upon the crest of yonder mountain, and 
then 

‘What then?” gasped the maiden, scarcely 
conscious of her own utterance. 

‘Then must the forfeit be paid—the pledge 
redeemed—the price told down—the compact 
sealed in blood --you will leave me now, Ana—’ 

‘Never!’—one victim, you have told me will 
suffice--you may yet escape—I ask you to re- 
member only, in after years of happiness, how 
Ana died!’ 

‘Away, rash girl—life were valueless, when 
bought at such a price--Away, my hour is 
come--your love is my destruction—look at 
yonder dark shadow—’ 

‘It is a forest-bough— 

‘Earth never fed its root—do you not trem- 
ble” 

‘Nay, now you jest with me indeed; are you 
not still beside me” 

‘But you must die, 4na—’ 

I will, I will—to buy for you a hundred 
years of life—a century of glorious existence—’ 

‘Alas! 1 pray you, fly—see! it comes nearer.’ 

"Yes, Henrique, but I see no cause for 
itisa jutting rock; how large it looms in the 
moonlight!’ 

‘Again, I tell you, fond one, that the round 
globe never yielded resting-place to such a 
rock: be warned, and leave me.’ 

Still she stood firm—her arms were twined 
around him; her cheek rested upon his shoul- 
der. 

The shadow grew denser, darker—there was 
a wild shriek—a sullen plunge—and the waters 
of the rock-lake were tinged blood-red! 

On the morrow a peasant found the body of a 
maiden floating on the waters of the cavern— 
it was the corpse of the lady 4na—the beauty 
of the province. 


Would any know more of the Apostate 
Monk? He was found dead on the same spot; 
but his corpse bore the scathing traces of light- 
ning, and there were marks of violence upon 
his chest, and throat, as though he had died 
grappling with a strong enemy; his fine fea- 
tures were fearfully convulsed, and his limbs ri- 
gid. The pious crossed themselves and turned 
aside—the priests denied burial to the corpse 
in consecrated ground; and the few who remem- 
bered the death of the lady Ana shuddered as 
they whispered among themselves, that if she 
had indeed been sacrificed to save her lover, she 
had died in vain; for but few years had since 
passed away, and it was clear that the Evil One 
had broken his compact with the Demon Monk! 


‘I can 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office 
Dwelling ofan European Lady in the East.— 
The mansion with its porticoes and pillared veran- 
das, stood in the midst of a glittering lawn, the ver- 
dure of which was a relief to the eye from the patn- 
ful giare of the burning sunlight; the evergreen 
shrubberies formed a shady border to the emerald 
coloured carpet, and a sheltered choir for the man- 
bird, the meina, and the coel. From the portico 
entered a circular hall, floored with polished 
marble, and portioned off by rows of pillars, through 
which the eye wandered amongst a lengthened 
chain of halls, all similarly paved with marble, and 
apparently only separated from the hall itself by 
clusters of columns, But to Eva, just landing after 
the confinement of the Beauliah, the delicious som- 
bre light which penetrated through the closed vene- 
tians guve to the gray marble floors the cool sem- 
blance of a still surface of water, sheltered in the 
shady nook of some deep valley. In the secret of ad- 
mitting the exact potion of external light lies half ot 
that beauty which our oriental reside ces possess.— 
The suit of well-furnished drawing-rooms on the 
first floor was not less splendid, though in a differ- 
ent character. November, the cool season, hav- 
ing commeneed, the whole suit of rooms had 
been carpeted with one rich piece of Brussels’ 


of light blue satin, heavy chandeliers and giran- 
doles, musical instruments, and elegant fancy ta- 
tables, filled the spacious apartments with a profu- 
sion which perhaps the better taste of London would 
prove redundant; yet amidst all the richness of furni- 
ture with which the fashion of later years has adorn- 
ed the houses of Calcutta, few things strike the 
stranger’s eye so forcibly as the picturesque forms 
and customs of the numerous native servants; and 
above all, the silent and graceful manner in which 
they seem to glide through the apartments.—Tule’s 
Description of Society in India, 


Wedding Rings; and the Ring Finger. -The 
wedding ring is worn on the fourth finger of the left 
hand, because it was ancieotly believed that a small 
artery ran from this finger to the heart. Wheatley, 
on the authority of old missals, calls it avein. “ It 
is,” he says, **because from thence there proceeds a 
particular vein to the heart.” ‘* This indeed,” he 
adds, ‘is now contradicted by experience; but sev- 
eral eminent anthors, as well gentiles as Christians, 
as well physicians as divines, were formerly of this 
Opinion, and therefore they thought this finger the 
properest to bear this pledge of love, that from 
thence it might be conveyed as it were to the heart. 
Levinus Lemnius, speaking of the ring finger, says, 
‘thata small branch of the artery and not of the 
nerves, as Gellius though, is stretched forih fromthe 
heart unto this finger, the motion whereof you may 
perceive evidently in all that affeets the heart in wo- 
man by the touchof your fore finger. I used to 
raise such as are fullen in a swoon by pinching the 


joint, and by rubbing the gold witha little saffron, 


for, by this, a restoring force thatis in it passeth 
to the heart, and retresheth the fountain of life, unto 
which this finger is joined. Wherefore antiquity 
thought fit to compass it about with gold.” 


SPRING 


POET 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for Feb. 
PRISONER’S EVENING SERVICE. 
A SCENE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS, HEMANS,. 


Scene—Prison of the Luxembourg, in Paris during 
the reign of terror. 

D’ Aubigne, an aged Royalist — Blanche his daugh- 
ter, a young girl. 

Blanche. What was our doom my father?—TIa thine 
arms 

I lay unconsciously thro’ that dread hour. 

Tell me the sentence ?—Could our judges look, 
Without relenting, on thy silvery hair? 

Was there not merey, father?—Will they not 
Hasten us to our home? 

D’Aubigne. Yes, my poor child, 

They send us home. 

Blanche. Oh! shall we gaze again 

On the bright Loire? —Will the old hamlet spire, 
And the grey turret of our own chateau, 

Look forth to greet us thro’ the dusky elms? 

Will the kind voices of our villagers, 

The loving laughter in their children’s eyes, 
Welcome us back at last?—But how is this? 
—Father! thy glance is clouded—on thy brow 
There sits no joy! 

D’Aubigne. Upon my brow, dear girl, 
There sits, | trust, such deep and solemn peace, 


; As may befit the Christian, who receives 


And recognises, in submissive awe, 
The summons of his God. 
Blanche. Thou dost not mean— 
--No, no! it eannot be! —Didst thou not say 
They sent us home? 
D’Aubigne. Where is the spirit’s home?— 
Oh! most of all, in these dark evil days, 
Where should it be—but in that world serene, 
Beyond the sword’s reach, and the tempest’s power— 
Where but in Heaven. 
Blanche. My father! 
D’Aubigne. We must die. 
We must look up to God, and calmly die. : 
—Come to my heart, and weep there!—tor awhile 
Give Nature’s passion way, then brightly rise 
In the still courage of a woman’s heart! 
Do I not know thee?—Do | ask too much 
From mine own noble Blanche? 

—— (falling on his bosom.) Oh! clasp me 

ast! 

Thy trembling child!--Hide, hide me in thine arms 
Father! 

D’Aubigne. Alas! my flower, thou’rt young to go, 
Young, and so fair!—yet were it worse, methinks, 
To leave thee where the gentle and the brave, 

The loyal-hearted and the chivalrous, 

And they that loved their God, have all been swept 
Like the sere leaves away.—For them no hearth 
Through the wide land was left inviolate, 

No altar holy; therefore did they fall, 


handsomest manufacture. Ottomans and couches 


| Rejoicing to depart.— Lhe soil is steep’d 


In noble blood; the emples are gone down, 
The voice of prayer is hush’d, or fearfully 
en like sounds of guilt.—Why, who would 
ive! 
Who hath not panted, as a dove, to flee, 
To quit forever the dishonour’d soil, 
The burden’d air?—Our God upon the cross— 
Our king upon the seaffold—let us think 
Uf these—and fold endurance to our hearts, 
And bravely die! 
Blanche. A dark and fearful way! 
An evil doom for thy dear honour’d head! 
Oh! thou, the kind, the gracious!—whom all eyes 
Bless’d as they look’d upon!--Speak yet again— 
Say, will they part us? 


D’Aubigne. No, my Blanche; in d 
We. shall not be divided, 
Blanche, Thanks to God! 


He by thy glance will aid me;--I shall see 
His light before me to the last—And when— 
Oh! pardon these weak shrinkings of thy child!~ 
When shall the hour befall? 
D’Aubigne. Oh! swiftly now, 
And suddenly, with brief dread interval, 
Comes down the mortal stroke.--But of that hour 
As yet I know not.—Each low throbbing pulse 
Of the quick pendulum may usher in 
Eternity ! 
Blauche oe a ng before him.) My father! lay 
thy hance 
On thy poor Blanche’s head, and once again 
Bless her with thy deep voice of tenderness, 
Vhus breathing saintly courage through her soul, 
Eve we are call’d, 
D’Aubigne. If I may speak through tears! 
—Well may I bless thee, fondly, fervently, 
Child of my heart!—thou who didst look on me 
With thy lost mother’s angel-eyes of love! 
Toou hast been a brightness in my path, 
A guest of Heaven unto my lonely soul, 
A stainless lily in my widow’d house, 
There springing up—with soft light round thee 
shed— 
For immortality !—Meek child of God! 
I bless thee, —He will bless thee!—In his love 


| He calls thee now from this rude stormy world, 
{ fo thy Redeemer’s breast—And thou wilt die, 


As thou hast lived,—my duteous, holy Blanche! 
In trusting and serene submissiveness, 
Humble, yet full of heaven. 
Blanche (rising. ) Now is there strength 
Infused through all my spirit.—I can rise 
And say—**Thy will be done!” 
(pointing upwards.) Seest thou, my 
child, 
Yon faint light in the west? The signal-star 
Of our due vesper-service, gleaming in 
Through the close dungeon-grating !—Fearfully 
It seems to quiver; yet shall this night pass, 
This night alone, without the lifted voice 
Of adoration in our narrow cell, 
As if unwoAthy Fear or wavering Faith 
Silenced the strain?’—No! let it waft to Heaven 
‘The Prayer, the Hope, of poor Mortality, 
In its dark hour oace more!—And we will sleep— 
Yes—calmly sleep, when Our last rite is closed, 
( They sing together.) 
PAISONERS’ EVENING HYMN, 
We see no more, in thy pure skies, 
Hlow soft, O God! the sunset dies; 
How every coloured hill and wood 
Seems melting in the golden flood; 
Yet, by the precious memories won 
From bright hours now for ever gone, 
Father! o’er all thy works, we know, 
Thou still art shedding Beauty’s glow; 
Sull touching every cloud and tree 
With glory, eloquent of Thee; 
Sull feeding all thy flowers with light, 
Though Man hath barr’dit from our sight. 
We know thou reign’st, the Unchanging One, th’ 
All-Just, 
And bless Thee still with free and boundless trust! 
We read no more, O God! thy ways 
On Earth, in these wild evil days. 
The rod severe in th’ oppressor’s hand 
Is ruler of the weeping lan’; 
Fallen are the faithful and the pure, 
No shrine is spared, no hearth secure, 
Yet, by the deep voice from the past, 
Which tells us, these things cannot last, 
And by the Hope which finds no Ark, 
Save in thy breast, when storms grow dark; 
We trust Thee!—As the sailor knows 
That in its place of bright repose 
His pole-star burns, though mist and cloud 
May veil it with a midnight shroud. 
We know Thou reign’st!—All Holy. One, All-Just! 
And bless Thee still with Love’s own boundless trust, 
We feel no more that aid is nigh, 
When our faint hearts within us die, 
We suffer—and we know our doom 
Must be one suffering till the tomb, 
Yet, by the anguish of Thy Son 
When his last hour eame darkly on; 
By his dread ery, the air which rent 
In terror of abandonment; 
And by his parting word, which rose 
Through Faith, victorious o’er all woes; 
We know that Thou may’st wound, may’st break 
The spirit, but will ne’er forsake! 
Sad suppliants whom our brethren spurn, 
In our deep need to Thee we turn: 
To whom but Thee?—All-Merciful, All-Just! 


In Life, in Death, we yield ‘Thee boundless trust! 


— 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 8th inst by the Rev. James Pat. 
terson, Mr. WILLIAM 8. MAGrE, to Miss MARY ANN 
daughter of the late George Rex, all of this city. : 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. O'Donnel, CHARLES 
a cpapasanace to Miss MARY BANKS, all of this 
city. 

ANDREW G. DRINAN, Editor of 
the Port of Spain Gazette, Trinidad, Mrs. 
Editress of the Globe, Barbedoes. 

On Thursday morning, 10th inst. by the Rey. Charles 
Dupuy, JAMES EVANS HELE, to MIRIA! 
of late Join Uridiand, Esq. 

On Sunday evening, 6th ultimo, by the Rev. Edward 
M'Carthy, Mr. THOMAS BRANNAN, to Miss ELLEN 
DONALY, both of this city. 

On the 7th inst. by thesame, Mr JAMES LOUGHREN 
to Miss SAR AL CAMPBELL, both of this city. 

At West Philadelpiia, on Thursday evening, 3d inst. 
by the Rev. Levi Tucker, Mr. DAVID CARL, of Hadding- 
ton, to Miss MARY NELSON, of the same place. 

At the same place, by the same,on the tth inst. Mr. 
CHARLES DEAL, of Kensington, to Miss MARY A, 
HAMILTON, West Philadeldiia. 

On ‘Lhursday, 3d instant, by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, Mr. 
LEWIS PENNELL, of Delaware county, Pa. to Miss 
ELIZABETH EMMONS, of the same. 

On the 20th February last, by the Rev Peter Wolle, 
Mr. CHARLES EVERETT, to Miss ELIZABETH R. 
EVANS, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Starr, 
CHARLES D HENRY, MD. of Haddonfield, N. J. to 
Miss MARIA MICKLE, of Kaighn’s Point. 

At Parsippany, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. J. J. Mat- 
thias, the Rev, JAMES H. M‘FARLAND, of the Philadel- 
plia Conference, to CAROLINE, daughter of Royal Hop. 
kins, Esq. of the former place. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Robert Graham, HENRY L. 
AITKEN, M. D. to Miss MARGARET ANN, daughter 
of William D. Eves, all of New London Cross Roads, 
Chester county, Pa. 

On the 0th inst by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. HE 
PEW, to Mrs. MARY A. HOAN, all of thie city. — 


On Thursday evening, 10g) inst. by Bishop Andrews, 


Mr. JOHN OWEN, of Swedesborough, to Miss ROS 
MORRIS. 

On the 20th February, at Fort Towson, West Choctaw 
Nation, by the Rev. Alfred Wright, Missionary, Lieut. 
HENRY BAINBRIDGE, of the U. 3. Army, to Miss 
MARY S\NDFORD, daughter of Alexander Sandtord, 
Esq. of Baltimore. 


DIED. 

On Sturday afternoon, 12th inst. in the 34th vear of his 

age, Mr CHARLES DYBALL, formerly of Petersburg, 

a. 

On the 9th inst. JOSEPH KITE, in the 85th year of his 


age 

On Wedesday afternoon, Mr. PATRICK HARDY, in 
the 58th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, 8th inst of convulsions, LAVI- 
NIA, aged 5 weeks and 2 days, and on Wednesday morns 
ing, 9th inst. of inflammation of the brain, CLEANTHES 
ROSS, aged 2 years, 1 month and 2 days, children of Jos. 
R. Fastburn. 

At Germantown, on the 7th inst. ANNA, infantdaugh- 
ter of Thomas J. and Mary J. Sharp. 

At Perth, Scotland, on the 20th January, 1834, Miss 
ELIZABETH MARSHALL, formerly of this city, and 
sister of the Rev. Wm. Marshall, first pastor of the Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Chureh, Wainut street. 

Ou Wednesday evening, 9th inst. after a severe illness, 
THOMAS GUIREY, aged 28 years, son of the late Mr. 
Daniel Guirey, of Moyamensing. 

On Wednesaay morning, 9Ub inst. aged 62 years, ISAAC 
WHETSTONE. 

On Wednesday morning, 9th inst. GEORGE W.,, infan 
son of Charles A. Holst, in the 3d year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, 5th inst. in the lst year of his 
age, CHARLES FRENCil, Esq. of Moore’s Town, Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey. 

On Fifth day, 10th inst. in the 59th year of his age, JOHN 
LANCASTER, of this city. 

On the morning of the 10th instant, Mrs. SARAII 
STOEV ER, wife of Frederick Stoever, in the 47th year of 
her age. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, in the 55th year of her 
age, Mrs. CATHERINE LANG. 

On Saturday evening, 12th inst. at her mother’s resi- 
dence, in this city, FRANCES, wife of Henry M‘Iivaine, 
Esq. of Burlington, New Jersey. 

On Friday eveuing, 11th inst. after a lingering illness, 
Mr JOHN ROBINSON, aged 24 years. 

On Friday morning, Ith inst. aged 37 years, Mrs. ELI- 
ZABETH, wife of John Stancliffe. 

On Friday afternoon, llth inst. after asevere illness, 
KEZLA ANDA, in the 6th year of her age, daughter of 
Seth Holt. 

On Saturday afternoon, 12th inst. of a lingering disease, 
Mr. RICHARD TOMLINSON, in the 70th year df his age. 

On Priday, 11th inst. in the 7th year of her age, JANE 
NORTH. 

On Saturday, 12th instant, in the 8lst year of her age, 
REBECCA, widow of the late Joseph Huddell, Esq. 

On the morning of the 12th inst. JOHN GENTHER, in- 
fant son of Edward Borhek 

On the 7th inst. after a lingering illness,in the 43d year 
of her age, SARAH, wite of John Brewer, of Kensington 


OBITUARY. 

The death of MR. CHAKLES DYBALL, late of this 
city, has already been announced in the public journals; 
but one whose character was so estimable, whose friends 
so Numerous, and whose virtues so generally admitted, 
desetves more than the ordinary newspaper announce- 
ment. Mr. Dyball was a native of England, but passed 
the earlier part of his life in Petersburg, Va. under the care 
of a kind and atfectionate uncle, whose memory he 
cherished to his latest breath. He emigrated to Philadel- 
phia some years since—married into a respectable and 
worthy family, and had for the last nine years resided in 
this city, and laboured steadily and industriously at the 
humble but honest employment of a journeyman Printer. 
For several years previous to his death, he had been em- 
ployedin the Office of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, where 
he won the confidence and good wishes of his employer 
and all with whom he associated. His death is deeply la- 
mented by a targe circle of friends and relatives, and we 
sincerely believe that he passed into the valley of the 
shadow of death, without leaving behind him anenemy, 
or a single human being Whom he had wilfully injured.— 
We deeply condole with his afflicted family and orphan 
children, assured that they have parted with one who loved 
them, with an affection that nothing but death —_— 
chill. 
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